











Songs of 


lreland 


‘ ., . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


No doubt the setting of this 
picture will be familiar to many 
of yur readers (in America 
especially) abroad. It is of Cobh, 
County Cork, gateway to the 
United States of America, and 
through which untold numbers of 
Irish emigrants have passed in 
quest of fortune and adventure 


(Photo: M. J. Dovlan, Cork) 
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Is the application of a quota system to imported 
publications the only effective protection ? 


How Long will it Remain 
Irish Industry’s Cinderella? 


E announcement that the 
publishing rights of an Irish 
publication have been acquired by 
an English concern serves to pin- 
point once more the peculiar atti- 
tude of the State to the printing 
and publishing industry here. 
This industry might fittingly be 
described as Ireland’s Cinderella. 
Far from having received help 
from the State to enable it to 
attain its present position as the 
third largest source of employment 
in the country, its success in this 
respect has only marked it out for 
special attention as a source of 
revenue for the State, which rides 


comfortably on its burdened back. 

The Irish printer or publisher 
has of necessity to import large 
quantities of paper. This now car- 
ries a minimum of five per cent. 
import duty. 

The punitive implications of 
this duty can be gauged by the 
fact that for newsprint alone— 
the main raw material of news- 
papers and magazines—the sum 
collected by the State is wellnigh 
£100,000 annually. To this can be 
added the duties collected on job- 
printing and miscellaneous paper 
imports, the whole amounting to 
a goodly annual sum for the 


Condensed from an Irish Catholic editorial 
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coffers of the Revenue Commis- 
sioners. (The moneys thus collec- 
ted, be it noted, put the latter in 
a stronger position to have funds 
available to finance any foreign 
concern that may condescend to 
operate here with duty-free entry 
for its raw materials, not to men- 
tion exemption from Income 
Tax!) 

But, it will be said, are not im- 
ported papers taxed for the bene- 
fit of the native publications? 
There is such a tax, but it is 
neither desired by nor of any 
benefit whatsoever to Irish pub- 
lishers. 

A tax of a penny or two on an 
imported publication does not 
effectively restrict its sale. The 
foreign publisher does not need 
to worry; he just asks the Irish 
reader of his publication to pay 
the tax, and the Irish reader 
obligingly does so. The State gains 
an unearned reputation for “ pro- 
tecting ” a native industry—but it 
is the State coffers, not the pub- 
lishers, that benefit by the tax 
revenue. 

The only effective protection for 
the native printing and publishing 
industry would be the applica- 
tion of a quota system to impor- 
ted publications. But this system, 
often suggested, has never been 
approved by any Irish Govern- 
ment, presumably because the 
latter would stand to lose revenue 
by it—the revenue derived from 
the present tax on imported 
publications. 

If a quota system were in opera- 
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tion the Irish publisher would 
still have competition; but it 
would be fair competition, suffi- 
cient to stimulate him to a con- 
stant effort to improve the 
quality of his publication. Also, 
the public would not be precluded 
from purchasing imported reading 
matter; it would, in fact, have 
less to pay for it. Were such a 
system in operation we would not 
now be reading of the absorption 
of a native publication by a non- 
native concern. 

At the present rate of flooding 
of the Irish market by imported 
papers and periodicals it will not 
be long until the native printing 
and publishing industry will be 
operating in low gear, with fewer 
native publications, less employ- 
ment and a much smaller tax yield 
to the State. The shortsightedness, 
ineptitude and greed of the State 
will have contributed substantially 
to bringing this about. 

But the Irish reading public 
will also have to take its share of 
the blame. It is now more than 
five years since the late Father 
R. S. Devane, S.J., calculated that 
£5,000,000 was spent each year 
on imported publications. 

The figure must be much big- 
ger now; but even {5,000,000 


a year is the equivalent of 
some 100,000 of our best beef 
cattle. For these valuable exports 


we take in exchange, not foreign 
exchange or worth-while goods, 


but publications of the cross- 
Channel Sunday newspaper 
variety. 


HOW LONG WILL 


IT REMAIN IRISH INDUSTRY'S CINDERELLA? § 


ld If, then, you are in the habit of only a trickle of imported publica- 
it buying such, and particularly if tions reached their counters then, 
fi- you have a relative working in native publications became more 
val England, you might with profit plentiful and newsagents were 
he consider for a moment the con- never at a loss for something to 
a0, tribution the more than offer the reading public. The Irish 
led £5,000,000 spent annually on im- printing and publishing industry 
ng ported publications makes to could give just as effective a ser- 
ave emigration. vice to the newsagents, and to the 
| a So much for the economics of Irish reading public, today if the 
hot the Irish reading public’s strange tax-gatherer would stop riding on 
ion hankering after imported news- its back. 
on papers and periodicals. There is Let us repeat: the State is 
} also a moral aspect of the matter. using the native publishing and 
Ing But what, we are sometimes printing industry as a monecy- 
ted asked, would our newsagents do spinner. It nets thousands of 
not who say they could not live if pounds annually from its tax on 
Ing they had not the imported news- the raw material, paper; thousands 
be papers and magazines to sell? A more from its tax on imported 
wer quota system, properly devised papers and periodicals. And—un- 
‘oy- and operated, would still ensure kindest cut of all—if an Irish 
ield their having these to sell, though publisher does make a profit he 
ess, in smaller quantities. is called upon to pay the State 
tate And the newsagents might well 7/6 in the £ Income Tax, while 
ally take courage from their experience his external rival for the Irish 
bi; during the war years. Though market pays no Income Tax here. 
ic ss 
> of SO 
han , ine 
her They Think They Think 
that [7's amazing how few people really think, how few know 
year anything about logic. Most people think they think, when 
actually they are only rearranging their prejudices. As a 
big- result, feeling has supplanted reason, and people merely use 
,000 their intelligence to justify their emotions. 


of Real freedom is within ourselves. If we can obtain an 


all objective view of ourselves and rise above our daily pettiness, 
vated we can solve our problems. ; 

in VincENT C. Donovan, O.P. 
-—o 

ods, WHEN a door key is hung outside a door in Sweden, it is a 
fOss~ sign that the family is not at home. 

aper If this is done in Ireland, it is a sign that the family are 


not all there... 
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Cut To The Quick ? 


A WATERFORD man patented a cabbage-cutting machine. 

He was so impressed with its merits that he decided to 
exhibit the invention at the local agricultural show, where 
prizes were awarded for labour-saving devices in connection 


with farm work. 


At the end of the show the inventor returned home in 
triumph, carrying with him the second award. His wife— 
a very practical woman—remarked: “ If the cutting machine 
is as good as you say it is, why didn’t they give you first 


prize?” 


“ Well, it’s like this, Mary. The judges told me that next 
to a knife they had never seen anything better for cutting 


cabbages.” 
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Office show the trend of inven- 
tions during 1r950"51: “ While 
mmprovements in farm implements, 
vehicle accessories and building 
elements continued to prove the 
prime attraction for the Irish m- 
ventor, his interests were manifold 
and may be judged best by a ran- 
dom selection, which comprises 
electrical means of raising and 
lowering theatre curtains, a pedal- 
operated float boat, a lift for load- 
ing lorries, means for slicing ice- 
cream, a telephone signalling 
system and a harness for allevia- 
ting fatigue m cycling.” 
Though a decrease of one- 
third m the volume of native 
applications is recorded for that 


year, progress is evident between 


the entry made then and for 1957- 
58, seven years later 

Patent applications, April, 1950 
—March, 1951: Ireland (Twenty- 
Six Counties), ninet y-seven 
Britain and the Six Counties, 272 

Patent applications, April, 1957 
—March, 1958: Ireland: Twenty 


Six Counties, 126; Britain and 
Six Counties, 232. 

By 1949 the law concerning 
commercial property, which pre- 
viously had included certain 
anachronisms, was brought up to 
date, to give all possible protec- 
tion to the Irish industrialist and 
inventor. 

But a shield, apart from battle, 
is at best a decoration on the 
wall. It is but a symbol giving a 
false sense of security—except to 
those who have the will to win. 

An imventor, calling at the Irish 
Patent Office between 10 a.m. and 
4 pm. may consult there the 
records of registered patents to 
satisfy himself that his idea makes 
him indeed the “true and first 
nventor” of the “art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composi 
uon of oiatter” in which he is 
interested 

If it appears that his invention 

28 mot Deen anti ipated, he may 
make application for a provisional 
specification, either directly to the 
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Patent Office or through a patent 
agent, whose experience ensures 
that the legal document brings out 
the full value of the patent. 

For a minimum cost of {2 (or 
with agent’s fee added) the in- 
ventor may discard the cloak of 
secrecy and look for financial 
backing. Acceptance of his appli- 
cation gives the patentee the ex- 
clusive right to make, use, exer- 
cise and sell his invention in 
Ireland, or in any of the other 
Convention countries (of which 
most are members), if patented 
there within twelve months. 

Despite the vital importance of 
the Idea, it is unfortunately true 
—and well known—that for lack 
of enterprising investment a great 
many Irish provisional specifica- 
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tions are allowed to lapse. They 
seldom have gone ahead to the 
stage of the complete specification. 
But “intellectual property” is 
not despised by big industrialists 
abroad. The Irish Patent Office 
is open to the public daily 
between 10 am. and 4 p.m.; 
and as the well-known authority 
H. Stafford Hatfield has written 
(in The Inventor and His World): 
“... it is rarely to the advan- 
tage of an inventor, and very 
frequently indeed greatly to his 
disadvantage, that his specification 
should be read and understood by 
his competitors and rivals ... 
clever people, who are quick to 
seize upon the information given 
. and rarely ask the inventor’s 
permission to make use of it.” 





Our Open-air Ancestors 


"TOWN life was alien to Irish civilisation till the Norsemen 
arrived. The Gaels were a rural and open-ar people, 
attached to the free life, and living in open raths, duns and 
cashels. In so far as they had towns, these were the monastic 
centres, such as Glendalough, Durrow and Kildare, which 
are often called “ cities ” (civitates). 
Dr. Epmunp Curtis, A History of Medieval Ireland 


A Bad Riddance ! 


TWENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD girl in a country town married a 
wizened old shopkeeper. Her civil servant sweetheart, 
returning from Dublin, demanded an explanation. 
“Well,” said she, “to tell ye the truth, the old bosthoon 
followed me here, there and all over the place, until in the 
end I had to marry him to get rid of him.” 





Free secondary education is essential for the economic 
advance of our country, says this Headmaster 


Glaring Defects in Our 
Educational System 


PATRICK F. G. GANNON 


| is evident from the increasing 
numbers attending our second- 
ary schools that there is a growing 
awareness among Irish parents of 
the importance of secondary edu- 
cation for their children. It is evi- 
dent also that the work which our 
schools are doing in providing a 
sound secondary education for 
pupils, to whom it would not 
otherwise be available, is appreci- 
ated by pupils and parents. 

In spite of this excellent work, 
however, there is a definite need 
for a thorough examination of the 
whole system of secondary educa- 
tion. Neither in its scope nor in its 
quality is it adequately fitted to 
prepare our people for life in the 
modern world. 

Never in the history of man- 
kind was it more evident that the 
race which does not value trained 
intelligence is doomed, and the 
nation, like our own, that neglects 
the training of 80 per cent. of the 
intellectual ability of its people is 
certainly doomed. 


Some time ago a most important 
study of our national problems and 
opportunities, Economic Develop- 
ment, was prepared by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of 
Finance. The views and recom- 
mendations it contains were con- 
sidered by the Government, and 
formed the basis for the formula- 
tion of the recent White Paper, 
Programme for Economic Expan- 
sion. 

This important document out- 
lines a programme of economic 
development extending over the 
next five years. The proposals out- 
lined involve the spending of 
approximately £50,000,000. It is 
unbelievable that both documents 
—except in the restricted context 
of agricultural education and in- 
struction—should have virtually 
ignored education, and secondary 
education in particular. The need 
for the extension and improvement 
of existing facilities for secondary 
education is not even mentioned, 
and a complete lack of appreciation 


Condensed from an address delivered to the Federation of Catholic Lay 
Secondary Schools 
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of the vital function of secondary 
education in the fertilisation of 
economic progress and develop- 
ment is evident in it. 

Economie Development con- 
cludes with a suggestion that a 
permanent body should be set up 
consisting of the Secretaries of 
various Government Departments, 
with the addition of represent- 
atives from semi-State bodies to 
plan our economic future. 

That the Department of Educa- 
tion is not included on this body 
certainly makes it evident that 
there is no realisation of the pro- 
ductive function and economic 
importance of education among 
those at the very top who are 
responsible for the future develop- 
ment of our economic life. 

Professor C. F. Carter, of 
Queen’s University, Belfast, one of 
the chief economic advisers to our 
Government, has written that 
“neither the narrow valleys of 
Switzerland, nor the remoteness of 
New Zealand, nor the shortage of 
land in Japan has prevented econ- 
omic development ”. These coun- 
tries have offset natural disadvan- 
tages by ener,7 and intelligence. 
In writing of Irish economic prob- 
lems, he points out that our real 
difficulty lies in shortage of ideas, 
initiative, enterprise and business 
ability. 

He that if sufficient 
Irish enterprise does not appear, it 
should be brought in from outside. 
I should like to point out that 
Switzerland, New Zealand and 
Japan have created and produced 


suggests 
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the ideas, initiative and enterprise 
in their own people by a system 
of secondary education infinitely 
wider in scope and better in 
quality than is available in this 
country, and that no economic 
study of our problems can be con- 
sidered to be complete which 
ignores the vital function of 
secondary education in the produc- 
tion of ideas, imitiative and enter- 
prise. 

There is no reason why the 
valleys of Kerry, the mountains 
of Connemara, and the rocky fields 
of the Rosses, should not be as 
productive of human skill, initiative 
and enterprise as Switzerland, New 
Zealand or Japan, if the inherent 
intellectual abilities of their young 
people were fertilised by an ade- 
quate secondary education. 

This has been convincingly 
proved time and time again when 
the free doors of the American 
public schools were thrown wide 
open to the children of Irish emi- 
grants. I would suggest that no 
importation of human skill and 
knowledge will ever be a substitute 
for our failure to provide our own 
people with an adequate education. 

In the absence of this essential 
fertiliser, no amount of capital or 
effort can be effective to solve our 
problems. If, on the other hand, 
by means of education, we can 
mobilise the human qualities of 
skill, initiative and _ enterprise, 
capital from practically every 
country in the world will flow in 
to develop our resources. 


The 1947 Report of the 
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GLARING DEFECTS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM Il 


sory Council-on Education in Scot- 
land states clearly the fundamental 
aims of secondary education, when 
it says: “ What matters supremely 
is not the amount of factual 
knowledge young people have 
acquired at a given age, but 
whether they are leaving school 
with alert brains and unblunted 
curiosity, responsive to excellence 
of every kind, and possessed of 
such an abiding interest in the 
things of the mind as will keep 
them learning and wanting to learn 
all life long.” 

Can we truthfully say that this 
love of excellence and learning is 
instilled into the minds of our 
children at the Leaving Certificate 
stage? 

If our educational purposes are 
unclear, if our educational system 
is over-burdened with cramming, 
learning by rote, and the stuffing 
of young minds with ill-digested 
facts, we can only expect that our 
children will be educated for un- 
employment and export, instead of 
for something better. 

Basicall', our greatest need in 
Ireland seems to be for a re- 
definition and re-assertion of the 
fundamentals of our educational 
faith. Respect for the building of 
character and for intellectual ex- 
cellence, the restoration of vigour 
and discipline to our ideas of 
study, curricula which aim at 
strengthening intellectual fibre and 
stretching the powers of young 
minds, and, most important of all, 
the extensien of greatly imrroved 
and free secondary education to 


all children between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen—these are 
the pre-conditions of economic 
advance in Ireland today. 

I do not regard the task ahead 
of us as one confined to political 
leaders, educators, administrators 
and educationalists, to Church- 
men, to other influential men and 
women or those in public life. The 
revitalisation and extension of 
Irish educational facilities is a 
matter of concern to every man 
and woman in Ireland. 

It is in the home that children 
first learn what to want and to 
respect, what is important, what is 
trivial, what is worthy te be imi- 
tated and loved and <dmired. In 
the homes of all of us, then, let the 
recovery begin in simple respect 
for work and effort, in delight in 
all matters of excellence, in trust 
and love of truth. These are the 
real roots of education—they can 
grow in every home 

Looking ahead to a long-term 
view, the Irish problem in educa- 
tion is to prepare citizens not 
merely to live in Irish society, but 
to live in an Ireland cavght up 
inextricably in an evolving world 
community, which in turn is in- 
volved in a technicological, poli- 
tical and educational revolution, 
the significance of which is but 
very dimly realised in our own 
country. 

This means new dimensions for 
Irish education. It means the full- 
est extension of secondary and 
university facilities to every child 
likely to benefit from them. There 
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are no social distinctions in the 
distribution of intelligence, and 
Ireland, no less than the United 
States, Germany or Soviet Russia, 
can no longer afford to negiect 
to develop to the full the in- 
tellectual abilities with which the 
Almighty has fortunately endowed 
the majority of our Irish children. 

Up to the present, only 10 per 
cent. of our total child population 
completes the full secondary 
course of five years. I am con- 
vinced that the remaining 90 per 
cent. are fully as capable of bene- 
fiting from secondary education as 
are the 10 per cent. who already 
receive it. 

The needs of the nation, rather 
than the length of the parents’ 
purse, should be the determining 
factor in whether the intellectual 
capacities of our Irish children are 
to be trained to the full for the 
benefit of the nation. 

There is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence for the mistaken belief that 
only relatively few students can 
handle a rigorous programme of 
secondary studies, or that a liberal 
education is beyond the capabili- 
ties of the many. 

This belief is unfortunately to 
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be found among some of our 
people, who, having obtained the 
full benefits of secondary and even 
university education for them- 
selves, would wish to preserve 
these benefits as exclusive privi- 
leges for their own children, and 
for selfish reasons would hesitate 
to extend them to the majority. 

These people forget that any 
such restrictions on educational 
facilities cannot fail ultimately to 
have an adverse effect on the Irish 
economy, and thus indirectly in- 
jure both themselves and their 
children. 

Allied to this mistaken belief is 
a snobbery, which unfortunately is 
sometimes found associated with 
secondary education in Ireland. 
This snobbery is a negation of 
true Christian education. 

It is a complete anachronism 
dating back to the days of Vic- 
torian Britain, and the sooner it is 
eliminated from Irish education, 
the better it will be for all con- 
cerned. It is impossible for Irish 
boys and girls to develop a true 
appreciation of the dignity of work, 
be it physical or intellectual, or to 
be educated in the true sense, 
where such snobbery persists. 


THE test of education is the power to resist jargon. 
Rev. Dr. ALFRED O’RAHILLY 


QVERHEARD at a race-meeting: “ Dinny Kelly started a 

‘book’ last week. I hope he does well at it—goodness 
knows he’s been finding times hard. If only I knew what 
horse was going to win, ’'d have a few quid on with him just 


to give him a start.” 





The might the puma 
COUNGE . oo « 


57 Years 
with the 
Dublin Zoo 


JOHN MURDOCH 
enunninnoononone 


oe one of his many 

“lads” by the hand, seventy- 
one-year-old John Supple, a slim, 
little man with a fine crop of 
steel-grey hair, said: “Come 
along, Johnny.” And they went 
for a short walk. 

The “lad” Johnny was a four- 
year-old chimpanzee. But nearly 
all the varied collection of animals 
in the Dublin Zoo’s “monkey ” 
house are affectionately called 
“lads” by John Supple. 

Head-keeper in Dublin’s 128- 
year-old zoo, John. lives for his 
lads. Generations of visitors to the 
Zoological Gardens at the Phoenix 
Park have known John. For in 
March this year he completed 
fifty-seven years’ service looking 
after the animals. 

Almost from the time the zoo 
started, a Supple has worked 
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there. John’s grandfather, also 
John Supple, was a keeper at the 
gardens “for many years up to 
1867”. It is believed that he 
started on the payroll about the 
time the zoo was established in 
1830. Head-keeper Supple’s father, 
Patrick, was a keeper from 1855 
to 1913 when he died. 

Carrying on the great family 
tradition of zoo-keeping, John 
Supple went to the Phoenix Park 
at the age of nearly fourteen years. 
Zoo conditions have been revolu- 
tionised since then. 

“In those early days,” said 
head-keeper Supple, “one of our 
chief sources of supply of animals 
for the zoo was the sailors who 
bought them at foreign ports. The 
old Elder Dempster shipping line 
always allowed their sailors to buy 
and sell animals. That source of 
supply has dried up. We used to 
get leopards and lions into the 
country without a licence. Now 
a licence is needed for nearly 
everything. 

“ Costs have gone up, of course. 
We used to be able to buy a good 
monkey from the sailors for about 
25s. Now it will cost about £20. 
A small chimpanzee that used to 
cost £25 now costs about £100.” 

Head-keeper Supple says it is 
difficult to get animals of the deer 
family into Ireland because of the 
foot and mouth disease. 

“ But the revolution in zoo life 
that I have seen has been largely 


for the better despite the higher 
costs, licences and restrictions,” 
said Mr. Supple. 

the Daily Mail 
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“Tremendous advances have 
been made in the treatment of 
diseases in wild animals in 
captivity as with human beings. 
We use drugs like penicillin, 
streptomycin, and other anti- 
biotics. With quarantine, drugs, 


and other means the lads are 
living longer.” 
Mr. Supple’s most _ vivid 


memory is of the day a puma 
escaped into Phoenix Park in 1912 
when its cage door was left open. 

“ Every available keeper in the 
place joined in the hunt,” said 
Mr. Supple. “ We had no time to 
run for guns. But one keeper had 
a two-pronged hay fork which he 


managed to get around the puma’s 
neck. 
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“After a fierce struggle, the 
animal was pinned to the ground. 
About four keepers jumped on it. 
All of them were torn, but they 
managed to hold on until a crate 
arrived and the puma was carted 
back to the zoo.” 

Then there was the day that an 
elephant killed a keeper who had 
been treating its injured foot. A 
few days later the elephant had to 
be shot. 

The animal that fascinated the 
head-keeper most in his fifty-seven 
years at the zoo was a gorilla, It 
had lived for four years in cap- 
tivity until 1918, and that was a 
record at that time. Since then, a 
gorilla has lived in the Bristol 
Zoo for twenty years. 


OME time ago a publichouse owner, who suspected that his 

bartender was tapping the till, bored a hole through the 
back door and stood by to watch his employee operate. 

A customer came in, had a drink and paid for it with a 


Inn-credible ! 


half-crown which the bartender flipped in the air and caught 
in his hand. “ Tails,” he said, “I keep it.” Five more cus- 
tomers came in, and each time the bartender flipped their 
coins and said, “ Tails, I keep it.” 

Finally, on the sixth go-round, the bartender looked at the 
coin and said, “ Heads! Oh, well, I'll keep it anyhow.” 

“You will not!” shouted the owner, storming into the 
bar. “I won that one fair and square!” 


A MACHINE is a great moral educator. If a horse or a donkey 
won't go, men lose their tempers and beat it; if a machine 
wont go, there is no use beating it. You have to think and 
try till you find what is wrong. That is real education. 
GILBERT MuRRAY 
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If you swing a “crook,” 
you’re washing the devil’s 
shirt ! 


How to Make 


a Woman 
Love You 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


M* brother has published (in 
America) a Dictionary of Irish 
Mythology, much of it pertaining 
to country customs, now gone or 
going. Here are some of the 
entries: 

“Pigs. They have the power to 
see the wind..A human being can 
acquire it if he sucks a sow’s 
teats. 

“ Plough. Should always be left 
facing north. It is unlucky to 
walk across a plough. 

“Pot-hooks. To swing a pot- 
hook is to wash the devil’s shirt.” 

I think this last one was a way 
of keeping children. from the 
dangerous fire. 

I learn with interest that if a 
farmer kills a swallow his cows 


will give blood instead of milk. 
The wagtail has three drops of the 
devil’s blood in him and therefore 
it is unwise to kill him. 

Irish witches did not travel by 
broomstick air lines, but simply 
changed themselves into hares and 
stoats. One notorious witch doped 
men, turned them into horses and 
rode them round the country. A 
man turned this witch into a 
horse and shod her. Good man! 

The Irish day (like the Jews’) 
began at sunset. When I read that 
I was reminded of two small 
farmers who put this into prac- 
tice. They say that it’s not the 
one way every man goes mad, but 
this case belied it. They started 
getting up later and later, till I 
often saw at least one of them 
yoking up his horses and starting 
to plough at dark of a winter’s 
day. 

Then there was the ladybird, a 
creature very prevalent among the 
drills of a turnip field in July 
when we'd be thinning. Its Irish 
name is garravogue, and by re- 
peating this rhyme the ladybird 
would fly away. 

Garravogue, Garravogue, fly away 
home 

Your house is on fire and your 
friends are all gone. 

Garravogue, Garravogue, fly away 
home. 

Another black insect which we 
called a jet, and which was usually 
found in hayfields, was a useful 
article to determine what religion 
a person was. Spitefully he would 
cock his tail at a Catholic, but not 
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Fashions In Love-making 


SHy males seem to have been well supplied with love-making 

paraphernalia in the not-so-distant past. Sweet makers 
did a great businesss in conversation lozenges, while printers 
turned out huge quantities of Valentine cards, and silver- 
smiths produced “ love spoons.” 

The close of last century saw a strange fashion in love- 
making. Then it seemed ungentlemanly to reveal any trace 
of passion. Love-making was a ticklish affair carried on by 
means of elegant verses and high-sounding speeches which 
revealed little. Ladies of this period were delicate creatures 
to whom a subtle approach was necessary. 

Perhaps with the casting aside of much of the affectation 
associated with courtship we have arrived at a more solid 
foundation for successful marriage. 
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if you dug with the other foot. 
But if you can kill him before he 
cocks the tail the Seven Deadly 
Sins will be forgiven you. 

There are tips that will surely 
appeal to many men. To make a 
woman fall in love with you wipe 
your face in her apron. The de- 
fence: burn the apron. 

I suppose most of these beliefs 
have died out by now, for they 
seem to belong to a simpler age, 
before the mechanical age. I 
suppose, too, that the lone bushes 
have been uprooted to give the 
tractor room. The lone bush was 
useful as a scratching post for 
cattle. 

A blacksmith’s forge and the 
blacksmith himself have a good 
influence. The reason: the black- 
smith refused to make nails for 
the Crucifixion. They were later 
made by a tinker. 

A horse can be tamed by whis- 
pering the Apostles’ Creed in its 


right ear on a Friday or in its left 
ear on a Wednesday. 

Readers of George Borrow’s 
Lavengro will remember that 
Tipperary blacksmith who shod 
Borrow’s horse. Borrow tells how 
the smith whispered something in 
Irish in the horse’s ear and the 
animal went frantic, rearing, bit- 
ing and kicking, though it was a 
peaceful brute. Then he whispered 
something else in the ear and the 
horse became perfectly docile 
again. 

To find the back tooth of a 
horse accidentally ensures future 
wealth. 

Some of the cures would be 
liable to kill you. White byrony 
was a supposed cure for insanity. 
Wild tansy was a remedy for 
diarrhoea. The distilled juice did 
away with freckles. Another cure 
for freckles was to wash the face 
with the blood of a bull or a hare. 

Most of these beliefs were 
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strongly held in my day. Indeed I 
remember clearly seeing (if it 
wasn’t an optical illusion) the 
crowds of butterflies on the 
window at night and being rightly 
worried about who was going to 
die. Butterflies are angels in dis- 
guise and coming for the soul of 
the dead person. 

I remember how it was con- 
sidered unlucky to have a stream 
in front of your house, while one 
behind it was very lucky. I recall 
one such family which was deci- 
mated by consumption and suf- 
fered much cattle losses, But there 
were other reasons for the cattle 
dying. One day I was crossing one 
of these fields and I saw three 
cattle dead. I met the old woman 
who owned them. She was a 
fatalist and said: “If they’re to 


live they'll live and if they’re to 
die they'll die.” My father, out of 
pity, sent for the vet and no more 
died, for it was only the red water. 

This Dictionary of Irish 
Mythology recaptured for me most 
of the romantic and traditional 
landmarks in my life in rural 
Monaghan. 

“Toes: If the big toe and the 
one next to it are the same length, 
the man will be bad to his wife. 
If the big toe is exceptionally long 
and wide-splayed from the other 
toes, the person will be rich.” 

And then there was the terrible 
omen of the cock crowing before 
midnight. I remember a man 
counting the crows and finally 
deciding that no one was going to 
die in the house. I was quite 
terrified. 


AN Irish farmer had two daughters who had been on the 
marriage market for some time. Numerous applicants had 


Troubled Waters 


been refused a hearing. 


Some time ago a friend tried to arrange what he considered 
to be reasonable offers, but the old man would not listen; 
and, in reply to further arguments, he said, “ I know my own 
business—there’s as good fish in the ‘say’ as ever was caught.” 

“ Aye,” replied the friend, “ but ye must remember, Dan, 
that the baits are getting stale.” 


A Painter’s Tip 


J. C. Percy 


‘THE most revealing feature of a woman's face is the mouth. 
While the eyes and hair can aiways be persuaded into 
concealing characteristics, the lips refuse to lie. 


Sir Joun LAVERY 
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It’s the colour of the tongue 
itself, not the coating, that 
counts 


That Tell-tale 


Tongue of 
Yours 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
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ET me see your tongue,” the 
4 old-time physician would ask 
his patient, and from its appear- 
ance and colour he could usually 
make an accurate diagnosis. He 
was quick to recognise the straw- 
berry tongue of scarlet fever, the 
shrivelled tongue of dysentery and 
the brown, dry tongue of typhoid 
fever. 

Even in a casual examination a 
tongue may reveal a great variety 
of different disorders such as 
anaemia, vitamin deficiency, ner- 
vous disease, feeble-mindedness 
and other illnesses. 

“ Dest all the scientific 
advancements,” says Dr. Russell 
A. Sage, “the modern physician 
can still rely on the tongue as an 
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important indicator of 
diseases.” 

Your tongue is different, unique. 
It has no bones, cartilage or 
backbone structure. Its job is to 
taste, swallow, masticate and 
speak. It helps you eat by forcing 
feod against your teeth, where in- 
cisors grind it at the rate of 
twenty to eighty pounds per 
square inch, and the molars up to 
140 to 160 pounds. 

Its nervous mechanism responds 
to the slightest pressure, so that it 
automatically clears out of the way 
of your teeth as you chew. It is 
sO sensitive it can make a tooth 
cavity the size of a pin-point feel 
as though it were as big as a 
halfcrown. 

Changes of temperature, touch 
sensations and the ability to per- 


many 


ceive the four basic flavours— 
salt, sour, bitter and sweet—are 
the primary functions of the 


tongue-covering membrane. 
Ulcers of the tongue occur from 
infection and chronic irritation, 
and one of the most distressing 
tongue afflictions is the common 
canker sore. There are several 
types, and it is believed that in- 
digestion, infected tonsils, ade- 
noids and uncleanliness of the 
mouth and teeth are contributing 
causes to this condition. These 
sores are most often found on the 
surface or covering tissue which 
transmits sensations to the brain. 
Oedema or swelling of the 
tongue is due to infection or 
allergy. It often occurs im persons 
who have eaten fish, walnuts or 
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chocolates, and it may result from 
bites and stings of imsects or 
other injury. 

An inflamed tongue might be 
caused by irritation from a jagged 
tooth or by an infection of the 
taste buds, while a burning tongue 
is usually associated with various 
forms of anaemia and vitamin de- 
ficiencies. 

A poor-fitting denture or exces- 
sive smoking may also cause a 
burning sensation of the tongue. 
Inasmuch as cancer of the tongue 
is known to be influenced by how 
comfortably your tongue fits your 
mouth, never neglect for extended 
periods of time rough teeth, mis- 
fitting dental appliances, fissures 
or sores that do not respond to 
superficial treatment. 

A physician who examines you 
will pay more attention to the 
colour of your tongue than he will 
to that white coating that worries 
s© many persons unnecessarily. 

Almost without exception ex- 
periments have shown that the 
white coat on the tongue is due 
to local conditions and not general 
bodily disease. The coated tongue, 
therefore, is hardly ever the major 
cause for concern that many 
people imagine it to be. Generally 
speaking it is not a sign of serious 
infection, constipation or some 
vitally significant and obscure de- 
rangement of the bowels. 

Although a coated tongue may 
be associated with a bad breath 


or a bad ta te, it is, almost alway 
not the cause of these obvious, 
¢ aod:ie i : 
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WHEN a hungry chameleon 

sights an insect it focuses 
its eyes for an instant, like a 
navy gunner getting a_ sight, 
then—zing! A_ tremendously 
long tongue whips out and che 
insect is gone. 

Because the flick of a 
chameleon’s tongue is one of 
the fastest natural actions in 
the world, scientists at the 
London Zoo have used this 
animal as a subject for high- 
speed photographic research. 

The flick of the chameleon’s 
tongue is much too fast for the 
eye to follow, and electronic 
circuits have to be used to 
catch it in action. 
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The white coating that forms on 
your tongue is essentially nothing 
more than the food debris trapped 
between many tiny projections 
from the tongue’s surface plus a 
thickening and sloughing off of 
the outer layer of the tongue 
itself. The colour of the coat is 
usually white, but food, coffee, 
medicine, and especially tobacco, 
may darken or stain it. 


> 


“Tongue cleaners” in the 


shape of little devices that look 
much like iniature hoes are 
popular among the Chinese. For 
the average person concerned 
about a chronically furry tongue, 
an ordinary toothbrush will serve 
the same cleansing purpose. If, 
when brushing the teeth, the 
tan >ic oi . fr, : sth 
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the brush, the cosmetic appear- 
ance of the organ may be 
improved. The action is purely 
mechanical, loosening debris and, 
of course, has no effect on 
systemic conditions that may be 
contributing to the coating. 

But the tongue is almost like a 
chameleon in the variety of 
its colour transformations. For 
example, in such conditions as 
pellegra, which is largely if not 
entirely due to a deficiency in 
vitamin B, especially niacin, the 
tongue takes on a characteristic 
colour that is easily identified. 
The entire tongue and often ‘the 
membranes of the mouth become 
scarlet red, the mouth becomes 
sore, salivation increases and the 
tongue becomes swollen. 

The common, garden-variety 
type of anaemia that is due to a 
deficiency in iron simply leaves 
the tongue looking somewhat 
more pale than usual and this 
pallor can be quite readily detec- 
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ted when the doctor makes his 
examination. 

Pernicious anaemia, on the 
other hand, causes the tongue 
frequently to look smooth, red, 
and shiny. It may feel sore, too, 
and this soreness is usually most 
marked when hot, salty, or spicy 
foods are placed in the mouth. 
Sometimes soreness may come on 
early in the disease even before 
the tongue has changed colour. 

Recently, since penicillin be- 
came available, patients and their 
doctors have often been quite 
anxious about a black coating that 
appeared on the tongue of certain 
patients. Actually, if patients who 
are on penicillin treatment are 
examined closely, it is found that 
about 20 per cent. of them show 
such a black discolouration. This 
is particularly true of those 
patients who are receiving the 
tablets by mouth or penicillin 
vapour by inhalation, rather than 
those who are getting injections. 


How High Is A Mountain? 

| WAs taught as a child that a mountain was a hill over 
,000 feet in height. But my four dictionaries give no par- 

ticular figure. Anyway, a height of 3,000 feet would surely 


justify the title. 


There are exactly 300 mountains in these islands over 
3,000 feet in height. The 300 peaks are distributed among 
the four countries as follows: Scotland, 277; Wales, 12; 


Ireland, 7; and England, 4. 
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QvwR cat had another anonymous litter last week. 


L. R. 


TALES OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


Take a Stroll 
down the 


Old Bog Road! 


JoO FIND THE O.tp Boc Roap 
that’s mentioned in the song you 

must take the road from Kilcock to 

Enfield in the County Kildare. 

Keep your eyes carefully on the 
right hand side of the road. There’s 
only one little patch of bog that 
counts, but modern road recon- 
struction has disguised and half- 
concealed the entrance to the road 
itself. 

But stop a hundred yards (per- 
haps more) before you come to an 
old graveyard and one tree set curi- 
ously on an odd, little, conical hill. 
You can see that hill, incidentally, 
from either the road or the rail- 
way. 

And the woman that wrote the 
song: she is dead and at peace now 
and eased from the exile’s heart- 
ache. Her grave is not too far from 
the road she wrote about. She was, 
when I knew her, small, silver- 
haired and gentle, a visionary. 

Her name was Teresa Brayton, 
and into her song she put all the 
loneliness of the years she herself 
spent in exile in the United States. 
She wrote also, among other things, 
the poem with the refrain, “The 
road that leads to Ireland, the old 
road home.” 

>ATRICK LAGAN in the Irish 
Press 
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A UNIVERSITY LECTURER AND FIVE 
students are working on the 

most revolutionary machine since 

the helicopter—a “ flying tandem” 

able to take off and fly by muscle- 

power alone. 

Mr. Terence Nonweiler, thirty- 
three-year-old lecturer in air 
engineering at Queen’s College, 
Beifast, and father of four boys, 
believes £2,000 could turn the 
dream into fact. That is the sum 
eeded to build a prototype. 

But already wing and fuselage 
models have been _ successfully 
tested in a wind tunnel. 

How would this tandem-plane 
work? The two cyclists pedailing 
would provide the thrust to drive 
the double-bladed propeller in the 
tail. 

More fantastic still, the optional 
extra booster unit is—a rubber 
band. It is wound round a drum 
and twisted. When a clutch is 
worked it is released, unwinding its 
force and giving the propeller an in- 
creased number of revolutions. 

Mr. Nonweiler bases his experi- 
ments on the fact that one cyclist 
can produce half a horse-power for 
an hour. He reckons the tandem 
pair will have to develop two-and- 
a-half horse-power to raise their 
light wooden machine off the 
ground. This would need a power- 
ful sprint for a few seconds, or the 
release of the rubber band. 
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Until the machines were more 
intensively developed, cyclists could 
probably only enjoy a flight of 
forty-five seconds. Maximum air 
speed would be about thirty-five 
miles an hour and maximum height 
twenty-five feet. To land, the fly- 
ing tandem would glide in, touch 
down on its two wheels which 
would be cushioned by rubber 
shock absorbers. 

Daily Express 


Wicklow 


iERE ARE FEW CHOICER PARTS OF 

County Wicklow than _ the 
country between Roundwood and 
the Vale of Clara. 

On one side of the village lie the 
reservoirs of the Vartry from which 
a large part of South Dublin and 
Bray obtains its water supplies. To 
the west of Roundwood, in a lovely 
valley, lies Lough Dan, backed by 
the central Wicklow ranges, while 
a few miles farther away are the 
Seven Churches of Glendalough in 
their incomparable setting. 

In this scene lies Roundwood 
Park—just to the south-east of 
Roundwood village—the home of 
President Sean T. O’Kelly. The 
house at Roundwood Park was built 
early in the r8th century. It is 
said to have been originally a dower 
house of the Meath family, and 
local tradition has it that the Synge 
family were its first occupants and 
that they ruled the estate there for 
several generations. 

The house was attacked by the 
insurgents in the Rising of 1798, 
but it was successfully defended by 
the occupants and their staff. The 
old tower attached to the house is 
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thought to have been built for de- 
fensive purposes at the same time 
as the house itself and it still re- 
tains vertical slits at different levels. 
The house was one of the few big 
houses in the district left standing 
after the ’98 rising. 

Castle Kevin, former home and 
headquarters of the Chief of the 
O’Byrne Clan, is a short distance 
away. It was here that Fiach 
MacHugh O’Byrne had his quarters 
before he was forced by the English 
to retreat into Glenmalure Valley. 

Social and Personal 


Waterford 


ON TUESDAY, MARCH 14, 1933, WE 

met at Sporthouse and found a 
fox in Ballinaclough. He ran 
straight to Tramore, crossing the 
road a few hundred yards above the 
racecourse into a scrubby place 
behind a garden wall, where hounds 
killed him—a fast hunt of thirty- 
five minutes. 

The following year, almost the 
same date, Tuesday, March 6, 1934, 
we again met at Sporthouse, and 
finding in Ballinaclough, ran 
straight to Tramore. This time 
hounds ran on to the same road at 
the cross, a little farther up above 
the racecourse, and carried the line 
down the road in front of a row of 
houses, where they checked. 

I got off my horse, wondering 
where our fox had got to. Suddenly 
hounds winded the fox on top of a 
low wall behind some shrubs; they 


dashed up, the fox jumped off and 
they killed him in a back garden; 
the other side of the wall where 

before—time, 
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An Eighteenth-Century Tank 
‘THE Japanese claim that a Mr. Ito invented the first tank 


: Go- in 1895. That may be so from the point of utility in 
— modern warfare, but the fundamental idea, that of a vehicle 
} 50 “to carry a road in itself” (the “caterpillar” type) and 
vels. capable of moving over all conditions of ground, was con- 
y big ceived as far back as 1770 in the fertile brain of Richard 
ding Lovell Edgeworth of Edgeworthstown, Co. Longford, father 
of Maria Edgeworth. 
and The project, however, never got beyond the stage of 
| the models. He was more than a century before his time, for 
— neither motor engines nor petrol—the only suitable force 
Fiach for propulsion of such a necessarily cumbrous vehicle— 
asters had then been even thought of. He was, however, always 
nglish working out ideas of mechanical propulsion in other direc- 
ulley. tions, many of them being so successful as to earn the com- 
onal mendation of scientific authorities. 
The Advocate 
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ve the I have hunted in Waterford for usually overcrowded in term. 
place over forty years and have never The front of Trinity College was 
nounds seen a fox run into the town of completed im 1759 and Regent 
thirty- Tramore before or since. House contains some of the finest 
R. Russet in The Field stucco work in it. It was first used 
st the for meetings of Masters of Arts of 
» 1934, Dublin the College who were called 
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tables were made for the delegates 
and these have remained in use 
ever since for examinations and 
meetings. 

The large central room is now 
being repainted and will house the 
library of the School of Modern 
Languages. This will release rooms 
elsewhere in the College which are 
urgently needed for lecture rooms. 


second voyage of discovery. These 


specimens were deposited in the 
National Museum late in the last 


century. The hall was first used for 
examinations in 13876. 
Evening Press 


oni 
Kilkenny 
STARTED BY MOONLIGHT ON A CAR 
for Urlingford, accompanied by a 
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faithful servant-girl to guide the 
horse. I sat with my back towards 
the animal; for this is the way of 
riding on a “common car”. 

When within a mile of the town, 
we heard music, and supposed it to 
be one of the Temperance bands 
with which the country abounds. 
But on coming nearer, we saw a 
motley company of men and 
women, with spades and baskets, 
some on foot and some on cars, 
following the sound of fife, flute and 
drum; and upon inquiry we found 
it was “the faction ”. 

The custom of the peasantry, at 
least in this part of the country, 
has been to assemble in hundreds, 
and reap down a harvest, or dig a 
farmer’s potatoes, taking their 
musicians with them, who play 


Good Times Are Over 
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through the day to amuse the 
labourers, and escort them home 
at night. This they never do but 
for those whom they respect, and 
the generous farmer who has fed 
and paid his labourers well is sure 
to meet with a return of this kind. 

Women will go out and bind 
sheaves, rake and toss hay, pick up 
potatoes, etc., and the ambition 
manifested to accomplish much, 
and to do it well, is often beyond 
that of a paid labourer. The hilarity 
over their dinner and supper of 
potatoes, and butter, and “sup of 
milk” is to a generous mind a 
pleasant sight; for, rich or poor, it 
is the Irishman’s character to 
remember a kindness. 

Mrs. ASENATH NICHOLSON, The 

Bible in Ireland (1844). 


Wou.pn’r be surprised if a civil servant was the author of 

the lion story that has been going the rounds. The 
tale is that a thin, hungry lion met a big, fat lion and 
asked: “ How in the world do you put on so much weight 


in these cruel times?” 


“ Easy,” said the fat lion, “ if you go the right way about 
it. I joined the Civil Service months ago, and I’ve been 
eating a clerk every few days. Nobody missed them.” 

The thin lion said: “ Could you get me in, too?” 

“No go, I’m afraid,” said the fat lion. “ I made a terrible 
mistake last week and the good times are over. I ate the girl 


who made the tea.” 


Road To Success 


Redemptorist Record 


AS a youth I never had any dreams. I had a drive within me, 

however; a drive towards mechanics. My early ambition 
was to learn how to do things. I always kept on trying to 
learn. The greatest thing in life is to keep your mind open. 


Also your eyes. 


Henry Forp 
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Brigid Lawlor is Ireland’s 
most successful business- 
woman 


She Runs Her 
Business from 
a Four-Poster 


JIM KING 


HE does not look like the boss 

of one of the biggest business 
empires in Europe. Her house is 
plain and her tastes simple. 

She never wore make-up, jewels 
or furs. She doesn’t go on 
Continental holidays, Mediter- 
ranean cruises or dine out in 
posh restaurants. 

Instead, Mrs. Brigid Lawlor, of 
Naas, Co. Kildare, spends every 
day in her four-poster bed. For it 
is from there, surrounded by 
telephones, that she directs her 
huge catering business. And she 
does it with precision and ability 
that would make any efficiency 
expert scratch his head. She turns 
over hundreds of thousands of 
pounds annually and pays out 
£41,511 in wages. 

It is forty-five years ago since 
Brigid Lawlor laid the foundation 
stones of this vast empire of delph 





and knives in a rambling old house 
on the verge of Naas (population 
4,000). 

Now the name “ Lawlor’s of 
Naas” is as familiar as grass on 
Irish racecourses and show 
grounds. But behind that red and 
white sign is the wonderful story 
of a woman’s energy, sacrifice, 
suffering and happiness. 

And though she has spent the 
last five years in bed she still, at 
seventy-nine, holds the reins of 
business as sternly and expertly as 
she grasped them that first day in 
her little wayside café, 

Indeed, Mrs. Lawlor would be 
still rushing around personally 
supervising all her contracts only 
that the soap slipped off the edge 
of the bath on to the floor one 
morning. 

It was just seven a.m. and she 
was rushing down to Nas-na- 
Riogh—the big Naas hotel she 
has built on the site of her little 
café—to take stock of the fridges. 


Condensed from The People 
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She stepped on to the slippery 
floor and as Mrs. Lawlor jokes 
herself: “That fall didn’t leave 
me with a leg to stand on.” For 
the ligaments behind her left knee 
were so badly torn that they 
haven’t healed yet. 

“It is not painful,” she told me, 
“ but the leg is completely useless. 
I have to stay in bed all the time 
except for my occasional trips in 
the wheelchair or the car.” 

But even if Mrs. Lawlor must 
stay in bed, she will not lie down. 
With the calm logic that has 
dominated her life she told her 
son Tom, who is now her right 
hand in the business: 

“If I can’t get up to the office, 
then the office will have to come 
down to me.” 

This amazing woman often 
starts work at 6 a.m. and keeps 
going right through the day 
until, maybe, 11 or 12 midnight. 
She starts by making out an order 
list, arranging staff hours and 
bringing the diary up to date. 

She has her breakfast at 9 a.m. 
(tea and a bun, Continental 
fashion) and then goes through 
the post. After this she reads 
four daily mewspapers (having 
previously listened to every news 
bulletin from 6 a.m.) “ because 
I've got to keep up with every- 
thing.” 

And her office is just as amazing 
as herself. It was there I talked to 
Mrs. Lawlor. On the right-hand 
side of the big bed are a pair of 
*phones, a small switchboard and 
the radio. At the tips of her 
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fingers on the other side is the 
dictaphone through which she can 
speak to any member of her staff. 
Beside that is a complicated refer- 
ence cabinet containing a mine of 
information about customers, con- 
tracts and staff. 

Then, at the foot of the bed, is 
a big TV set and on either side 
of the room is a safe in which 
the day’s takings are kept until 
the banks open in the morning. 

And Mrs. Lawlor’s constant 
companion—a big Alsatian. 

“Tve never been without an 
Alsatian,” she told me. “ This one 
is only six months old. I had to 
get him when my other dog got 
too cross.” 

While we talked there was con- 
tinuous interruption from the 
*phones and dictaphone. Could 
she manage to fit in a 300-member 
congress dinner? A wedding 
breakfast? A dress dance? A 
society birthday party? 

For Mrs. Lawlor handles all 
bookings personally. Every *phone 
call (except those for visitors at 
her hotel) must pass through the 
switchboard beside her bed. And 
she can give definite answers and 
estimates within seconds. No 
“buts” or “mays” about Brigid 
Lawlor. It’s either a_ straight 
“ yes ” or “ce no ag 

Mrs. Lawlor is a quiet, shy 
woman, but she doesn’t believe in 
beating about the bush. If an un- 
dertaking doesn’t pay well enough, 
then she drops it like a hot bun. 
No second chances, because she 
can pick and choose her contracts. 
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SHE 


Already she handles all the 
plums in the Irish catering busi- 
ness. But no wonder. Mrs. 
Lawlor’s fame has spread simply 
because she serves the best. That’s 
why she has the contract to serve 
43,000 lunches to Dublin school- 
children every day. 

Seventy men and women are 
employed in Lawlor’s city head- 
quarters to prepare them and they 
are delivered in five special vans. 

You'll see her lunch tents, bars 
and snack-counters on _ nearly 
every racetrack in Ireland. The 
R.D.S. Horse Show and Spring 
Show are, of course, her biggest 
undertakings of the year. During 
these weeks her staff list soars to 
over 700—including chefs, waiters, 
drivers and labourers. And all are 
recruited through strict trade- 
union channels. 

Nothing is too big for Lawlor’s 
of Naas. She even dumbfounded 
the British Pharmaceutical Con- 
ference when she served 1,500 
suppers within ninety minutes at 
their Dublin Ball. 

A great advance on the times 
when Mrs. Lawlor served lunches 
to travellers on the three white 
deal tables in her little café. That 
was in 1913, three years after she 
married. Her husband, who died 
in 1950, was a farmer. 

“ But I could see from the start 
that the farm wouldn’t pay,” re- 
members Mrs. Lawlor. “So I 
started the café. I knew absolutely 
nothing about management, but I 
was a good cook. In those days I 
used to buy meat by the pound 
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HOW TO SUCCEED 
MBS. LAWLOR’S advice on 


how to be successful in 
business :— 
“Make your business your 


life. Select the most profitable 
aspect and concentrate on that 
Never waste your energy on 
something that won't pay off. 

“ But success be: 
come an obsession. And make 
as many people as you can 
happy.” 


never let 
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and tea in packets. But now I buy 
meat in hundredweights and tea in 
chests.” 

It wasn’t until she started a 
boarding-house over the café that 
the business began to pay. But she 
had to work like a slave, washing 
floors, making beds, buying food, 
cooking it, and—most important 
of all-—rearing her two young 
sons, who now tower four inches 
over her own six feet. 

Mrs. Lawlor kept her little 
hotel going right through the 
* Troubles ” and in 1922 took her 
first big step when she got a 
licence to serve drink—one of the 
last granted by a British magis- 
trate. 

From then on the business 
never looked back. In 1924 she 
secured the catering rights for 
Punchestown and Naas races and 
a year later she put up her tents 
in the R.D.S. grounds in Balls- 
bridge, Dublin. And Mrs. Lawlor 
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has one very proud boast: “I 
never lost a contract.” 

Like everybody from Kildare, 
she has a great love for horses. But 
in her case it is stronger than 
usual. Perhaps because she was 
born on a racecourse—Punches- 
town. 

Her father, John Keely, owned 
150 acres of land and the home- 
stead was right beside the course. 
His land formed the part of the 
track where the Cunningham Cup 
is now run. 

Mrs. Lawlor’s name, too, is 
familiar on race cards. She owns 
two very successful horses, Nas- 
na-Riogh (now at stud) and 
Temple Lane. 

But her sons are even better- 
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known on the turf. They both own 
strings of animals. 

Forty-six-year-old Jim, the 
eldest son, owns his own hotel, 
and farms 350 acres of land. 

Tom (forty-four), who has 
taken as much responsibility off 
his mother’s shoulders as she will 
allow, farms 200 acres. 

There’s a most important and 
lovable feature about Mrs. Brigid 
Lawlor that must be mentioned 
. .. her great gradh for children. 

She just couldn’t have enough 
of them around her. And when 
they’re not her grandchildren, they 
are her neighbours’. And every 
Christmas she throws a children’s 
party to beat all parties in her big 
ballroom at Naas. 


The Height Of Nonsense ? 
HE Americans are trying to pick out a patron saint for 
basketball players—based on the idea that as these sports- 
men are necessarily tall, their patron must also have been 
of unusual stature in the days when he cast his shadow upon 


the earth. 


Somebody suggested St. Camillus de Lellis (already official 
patron of the sick, of hospitals, of nurses and nursing associa- 


tions). He was 6 ft. 7 ins. tall. 


That seemed to cap it, until somebody else put up St. 
Thomas 4 Becket—who was an inch taller than St. Camillus. 
There the matter rests, uneasily, at the moment. No doubt, 
interested parties are reading frantically through the Lives of 
the Saints in search of somebody taller still—a veritable 


giant for preference. 


By the way, hadn’t we some lanky Irish saints? Weren’t 
one or two or more of them known as The Tall? We must 


look into this. 


Li1aM Ryorpan in the Irish Catholic 


MAN who keeps his wife guessing ts most likely dancing 


with her. 
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Why Do Some People 
See Red ? 


They shouldn’t—because 
it ts really Green! 


MYLES O’FLAHERTY 


ee in everyday life is no 
longer just part of a picture. 
Green cards may indicate a bank’s 
creditor accounts, red cards the 
customers with overdrafts. In a 
hospital, blue tabs could index 
comfortable cases, pink tabs the 
more critically ill. As everybody 
knows, at the traffic-crossing green 
means Go, red Stop. 

From aeronautics and agricul- 
ture to zebra-crossings and zoology 
colour has become a vital, defining 
factor. Because few are aware of 
their disability, an unknown but 
probably big proportion of other- 
wise normal people suffer from de- 
fective colour vision. 


That’s what is known as colour- 
blindness? 

Yes, though incorrectly. It is 
also sometimes called daltonism 
because John Dalton, the great 
1gth-century chemist, found him- 
self unable to distinguish between 
red and green. 

It is difficult to realise that we 
live in a world of total darkness, 
in which our eyes are like tapers 
struck alight. 


Why, then, the difference between 
dark night and bright day? 

The darkness or brighiness is 
within ourselves. The sensation, or 
becoming aware of colour, is a per- 
sonal and private experience as the 
eye is “switched on” by external 
vibrations. 


Where are these vibrations? 
Everywhere we look, except at 
matt-black, which gives the im- 
pression of being a hole. Every- 
thing else in nature sends out rays 
of bent or splintered light. All 
travel at the speed of light, but 
some being shorter than others 
come at a greater frequency, the 
frequency of blue, or of green. 
So there’s a particular frequency 


for every shade of colour? 

Yes. A pansy which we call 
violet, for instance, emits vibra- 
tions at the rate of 763 billions a 
second. From the other side of the 


spectrum come rays at 395 billions 


a second, the typical signal for 
red. 
Then why cannot everyone recog. 
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nise red, green or brown by 

their different signals? 

Because of defective colour- 
vision, which may be slight or very 
marked. Some fail to see any 
difference between grey, pink and 

lue-green. In extreme cases per- 
ception of colours is entirely 
absent—everything looks merely 
different shades of the same 
colour. More common is the seri- 
ous deficiency which makes indis- 


tinguishable violet and yellow, 
blue and green. 
Is “ colour-blindness” a disease? 


No—simply a deficiency. 


Confined to any special group or 
class? 

Specialists have discovered that 
it affects far more men than 
women. A woman, however, may 
be a “carrier”. According to a 
recent analysis of colour-defective 
vision, the incidence in males as 
compared with females is sixteen 
to one 


Is the deficiency inherited? 

It may be acquired as a result 
of drug-taking and so on, but the 
defect is usually inherited and it 
is present from birth. About one 
in two male children suffers from 
it when the mother is a “ carrier ” 

Girls cannot be affected unless 
both parents have defective colour- 


vision—or if the father is defective 
and the mother is a carrier. 
What precisely is the defect? What 


causes it? 


To answer that we would need 
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to consider how the normal eye 
sees. Everyone is familiar with the 
notion of the eye as a camera; 
really it is probably the most intri- 
cate of nature’s mechanisms. 
Behind the eye lenses is a sub- 
stance called visual purple; behind 
this are a myriad little rods and 
cones; behind these hangs the 
retinal mirror-curtain. 
Colour-signal rays are picked up 
by three optic nerves which are 
sensitive to violet-blue, to green 
and to orange-red; these different 
“ frequencies ” must pass through 
the visual purple and in doing so 
they variously bleach it, so that 
the mirror behind receives the 
newly-patterned purple as impres- 
sions of blue, green, red, etc. 


And these colours are passed to the 
brain? 


No. They are reflected back to 
the nerves’ outer ends, the little 
rods fixed opposite the cup-like 
cones. Each rod becomes a tiny 
spot, purple or paler to any degree 
within the range of our “ colour 
octave ”. The cone, with its chem- 
icals responsive to light, takes a 
snapshot of the colour-dot and the 
picture passes through the appro- 
priate optic nerve so that we 
“see” a colour, or many colours 

Of course, of all colours white, 
the spectrum itself intensified t 
brightne: 8, Causes the brain to re 

with the greatest excitement. 
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WHY DO SOME PEOPLE SEE RED? 


as yet unestablished cause of this 
vision-defect will be found, most 
likely, in the retina. “Layer at 
back of eyeball sensitive to light ” 
is the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
definition of retina. 

However, it is also possible that 
the all-important mass known as 
visual purple can be directly 
linked with the various forms of 
deficient colour consciousness. 
Where the visual purple is insuffi- 
cient, or is not evenly distributed 
behind the lenses, it seems obvious 
that true colour recognition must 
be hindered. 


So a person who saw everything in 
monochrome would have only a 
thin layer of visual purple? 

Yes. Being responsive to light- 
vibrations it reacts by growing 
paler, but quickly recovers. Short- 
frequency rays, such as those of 
dark blue, cause a quick bleach 
and immediate recovery. 

Green-yellow rays, of lesser fre- 
quency, produce a less instant 
bleaching and recovery. To the 
long red rays the eye’s visual 
purple is least responsive, which 
perhaps explains Dalton’s diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between 
green and red. 

What causes the rays to vary in 
frequency? 

Light is bent or broken into rays 
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of different length by the different 
atomic groups it may meet. These 
may be natural mineral or vege- 
table pigments, or they may be 
man-made organic chemical sub- 
stances. 

The even atoms in a diamond 
shatter light, which is why a pure 
diamond has dazzling brilliance. 
Atoms give light-rays a new fre- 
quency: grass the frequency of 
green, the atmosphere that of sky- 
blue. 


Supposing I dye a blue coat red? 


When white light which contains 
the pure primaries red, green and 
blue fell on the coat, the atom 
groups were such that red and 
green were eclipsed to leave 
diffraction-room for only the blue 
rays. 

But when we immerse the coat 
in red aniline dye it comes out a 
coat of a different colour! This is 
made possible by two groups of 
atoms in the dye: chromophores to 
give the colour, auxochromes to 
make it fast. 

Now the red of the sun is re- 
flected, killing green and blue— 
and proving that colour is no more 
than a sensation, our response to 
frequencies within the vast, mys- 
terious frame edged by ultra-violet 
and infra-red, ,our very limited 
octave of colour, 
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Never ask your husband to co-operate. He 
will surely disown you.... 


I am a Born Smuggler 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


STARTED smuggling when I 

was ten and I have been at it, 
off and on, ever since. Indeed, I 
would consider it a great waste of 
opportunity if I didn’t manage to 
secrete something from the watch- 
ful eyes of the Customs men every 
time I return from the odd foray 
abroad. You should see me wadd- 
ling into the Customs shed, a bottle 
of brandy hidden in my poacher’s 
pocket, a bottle of scent down my 
bosom, and various odds and ends 
sewn into the lining of my over- 
coat. 

But I am not unique in this. All 
women smuggle, and all men are 
the greatest cowards when they are 
face to face with a man in a blue 
uniform with a bit of chalk in his 
hand. 

If you are a woman, travelling 
with your husband, you must 
never tell him that you are 
smuggling anything. If you do he 
won’t let you, or he will look so 
guilty that he will give the whole 
game away, or, at worst, he will 
inform on you. Say nothing at all. 
Hide odds and ends in the pocket 
of his raincoat, even in the lining 
of his hat. 


I never got down to the stage 
of having a false bottom built 
into a suitcase, but I have learned 
that no Customs man wants to 
burrow his way through a lot of 
soiled underwear. A few  judici- 
ous purchases, judiciously hidden 
among crumpled pyjamas and 
sweaty socks, have a very good 
chance of passing unnoticed. 

If you have bought a new suit 
it is wiser to wear it, but cover it 
up with a tatty-looking overcoat. 
Don’t forget to scatter some face 
powder, or even dandruff on the 
collar, and for heaven’s sake re 
move the foreign label. 

Smuggling a hat is easy. You can 
either wear it with a plastic cap 
over it if there is the slightest sign 
of rain, or you can say it was a 
little thing you ran up yourself 
with a few safety-pins and a bunch 
of flowers. (Don’t forget to stick 
a few safety-pins here and there 
among the floral decorations.) I 
wouldn’t worry too much about a 
hat. Customs men have an ui 
erring eye for a suit, but they are 
all hopeless judges of hats. 

A few yards of material is very 
ticklish. Really the best plan # 


Condensed from the Sunday Review 
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Must Have A Good Heart 
Wuat is charm? I cannot define it. It is like warmth. If it 
cannot be defined it can be felt. And that is sufficient. 
It is as rare, if not rarer, than Grace; and everyone knows 
that Grace is far rarer than Beauty. Sometimes Beauty is like 
alabaster—and as cold. 

One must have a good heart to possess Charm. It dwells 
only with women and men of goodwill. If the definition of a 
gentleman be: “One who always considers the feelings of 
others”’, the equivalent of gentility, which is nobility, is what 


constitutes Charm in a lady. 


And Charm engenders gratitude and affection. It has the 


e stage effect of a blessing and an inspiration for those upon whom it 
} built acts. You try to repay it with the best that in you lies. Charm 
learned engenders generosity. It is goodfellowship at its best. 
ints to OLIVER St. JoHN GoGaRTy 
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hidden 
s and to turn yourself into an Indian material together, did a bit of neat 
y good princess and wrap the stuff round saddle-stitching along the edges, 
“d. you as if it was a sari. But you will and carried it boldly over my arm 
ew suit get no co-operation from an Irish as if I was carrying a favourite 
cover it husband for such a manceuvre. He travelling mug to keep my little 
vercoat. will surely disown you. tootsie-wootsies warm ou the jour- 
me face I once smuggled four yards of ney. No bother at all! 

on the vicuna all the way from Italy just I had a distant relative in the 
sake re after the war. It was a dangerous North of Ireland and she was the 
operation and I doubt if I would most accomplished smuggler I 
You can have the courage to do it now. ever came across. She was a mousy 
stic cap There I was with my four yards of little woman who looked as if she 
test sign heavy woollen material. wouldn’t say shoo to a goose. 
‘t was & I couldn’t hide it in a suitcase. During the war years, when 
yourself (It would have filled a whole suit- smuggling on the grand scale was 
a bunch case On its own.) I couldn’t wrap a profitable occupation, she made 
to stick it round me. It was August and, the journey from Belfast once a 
nd there even in Ireland, the temperature week on the excursion train. In 
tions.) I was in the seventies. Now what those days Belfast was on iron- 
about a Would you have done? I think that rations while Dublin was a city of 
an um j= nowadays I would pay up and look milk and money. 

they are pleasant, but I was six years She had a special belt made to 
. younger, and six years braver then. go inside her skirt and, susrended 
l is very I got over the difficulty very from the belt were a whole series 
- plan i simply. of pockets, where she secreted 


I joined the two ends of the 


stockings, 


shoes, sparking plugs, 
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food and drink, on her journey 
back to Belfast. 

The Customs men were con- 
stantly on the lookout for smug- 
glers and it was nothing for them 
to fine-comb the carriages and 
hand the women over to women 
searchers to be frisked if they 
thought they had a culprit. 

But they never cottoned on to 
my cousin. There she sat, week 
after week, in the corner of the 
railway carriage, looking as if 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, 
busily doing her knitting, while all 
around her people were being 
turned inside out in search of con- 
traband. 

I asked her how she managed to 
keep her nerve. 

“It’s very simple,” she said. 
“You must always declare some 
little thing, even if it is only a few 
sweets, or an ounce of wool or 
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maybe half a bottle of cooking 
sherry. The Customs men are so 
surprised by your honesty that 
they won’t bother to look any 
further.” 

But a lot of the fun has gone 
out of smuggling nowadays. In my 
early days in the game everything 
was contraband, but now you are 
quite within your rights if you 
bring back up to £5 worth of pre- 
sents and what-nots for your 
relatives and friends when you 
have been away. 

It is quite unnecessary to con- 
ceal that bottle of scent in the 
folds of your husband’s pyjamas, 
or the bottle of brandy in the 
depth of his raincoat pocket. You 
can declare them without fear of 
gaol. 

The whole trouble now is to 
find the £5 with which to buy the 


presents. 


A BELFAST minister, who was staying at a house where 

many good things had been prepared for his coming, dis- 
appointed his hostess by declining most of her delicious 
dishes, giving as an excuse that he never could eat just 
before he preached, as it hindered his oratory. 

She herself did not go to church, but her husband did, 
and when he returned, with the usual feminine curiosity 
about the strange minister she called out before he could 
mount the stairs, “ Well, how did he preach?” 

From the floor below the answer was shouted, “ He might 


as well have et!” 


Irish Presbyterian 


REALLY good manners spring from the heart. Thus a selfish 
person never has good manners. If you always have con- 
sideration for others, you always have good manners. 


Oscar WILDE 
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Masters of subterfuge, guile and camouflage . . . 


The War Against the 


Poteen 


Makers 


A WESTERN GARDA 


TEEN, the product of the 

“little pot”, has been made 
for centuries in the glens and bogs 
of Ireland. The distillation of 
whiskey was known to the Scottish 
planters and was possibly intro- 
duced into Ireland by them. 

The poteen maker does not pay 
any revenue duty, and as the 
duties from spirits form a big part 
of the country’s revenue, the sale 
or possession of spirits “on which 
the full revenue duty has not been 
paid” is prohibited by the law. 
The poteen man is thus forced 
to carry on his illicit trade in the 
hidden fastnesses of the bogs and 
mountains and on_ inaccessible 
islands in the lakes of the north 
and west. He is a past master of 
subterfuge and guile. 

The poteen maker has a certain 
amount of public sympathy, some 
of which is historical. The im- 
position by an alien government 
of a tax on such a natural product 
as Irish whiskey, a tax which up- 
held the structure of that govern- 
ment, was not popular and the 
poteen man’s effort to make a tax- 


free whiskey was supported by the 
people. The idea behind Dean 
Swift’s injunction “Burn every- 
thing English but their coal,” was 
exemplified in poteen making. 

The illicit distiller, therefore, if 
not exactly a beloved character, 
was tolerated and had, in his 
struggle with His Majesty’s 
gaugers and policemen, attracted 
some glamour towards himself and 
secured for his goods a ready 
market. The product of his still 
was now called “ whiskey” (uisce 
beatha), whereas its more golden- 
coloured but less potent cousin 
sold in licensed premises was 
merely called “ Parliament ”. 

Poteen is, in fact, whiskey made 
in exactly the same way as 
“ Parliament ”, but as the poteen 
maker has not the same leisure or 
conveniences as the licensed 
manufacturer, he must content 
himself with a quick brew and a 
hasty run. His brewery is quickly 
erected and dismantled and the 
impedimenta hidden away until 
the next iarradh (try). 

Any cereal—barley, wheat, oats 


Condensed from Salute to the Gardai. (The Parkside Press, Dublin. 6s. 6d.) 
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or rye—is malted by soaking the 
corn in water until the seed is 
germinated and the embryo de- 
veloped. The cereal is dried in a 
tornég (malthouse). The maithouse 
is in the form of a drying kiln 
wit h a fire at the funnel end. The 
is placed to dry on wattles, 
on which are spread sacks, or on 
straw. Malt is sometimes dried in 
front of a kitchen fire. 

After drying, the malt is finely 
£ * quern. A number 

ecns are still in use in 

‘ celand, but nowa- 

days a modern hand- -geared steel 
uern is used. 

All is now ready for beer or 
wash making. The ground malt, 
with added sugar, is put into a 
barrel and hot water added and 
the barrel is hidden away and well 
covered. In a few days, yeast or 
barm is added and fermentation 
commences. This is the critical 
stage of the brew. 

If the yeast fails to 
fermentation, or if the temperature 
is not right, the brew is lost, but 


produce 


if . germination occurs and the 
brew “rises” and little bubbles 


come to the surface all the time, 
then everything is all right. In 
about nine days the cherished 
worm and still are brought 
their place of concealment and t! 
run is made. 

The first distillation produces 
the “singlings”’. These are again 
distilled or “ doubled ”. The first 
part of the double distillation is 
the tus an phota, the braon an 
very elixir. Poteen 
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made in this way is “honest” 
but poteen distilled from sugar 
alone, or from potatoes or even 
from blackberries, is not “honest”, 
and is an inferior spirit. 

Special officers were appointed 
by the British Government for 
the supervision of the poteen 
traffic. Customs and Excise officers 
in each district, with the assis- 
tance of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and sometimes of the 
British military garrison, made 
raids against the poteen maker 
and the shebeener. Rewards were 
paid to informers and enforce- 
ment officers. The result was that 
the poteen traffic went under- 
ground but still flourished along 
the western seaboard, particularly 
in Counties Galway, Mayo, Sligo 
and Donegal, and in a few isola- 
ted inland districts. 

During the struggie for inde- 
pendence, 1916-1921, a number 
of the R.LC. barracks in outlying 
places were closed and the poteen 
maker was free from supervision. 
The illicit trade prospered until 
he advent of An Garda Siochana, 
he Irish Police Force, in 1922 

Some effort was made by the 
Republican Police to suppress the 
poteen traffic during the hiatus, 
but, owing to the Civil War, it 
was not sustained and so, when 
the Gardai arrived on the scene, 
poteen making was flourishing in 
its old haunts again in Donegal, 
at Gweedore ond at the IIlies, 
Buncrana; in Sligo, on the islands 
off the coast and on parts of the 
mainland ; in Mayo, from Bally- 
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castle to Belmullet and in pocket 
throughout the country; in 
Galway, in all Connemara; in 
Monaghan, in the mountains near 
Scotstown; in Tipperary, along 
the Limerick border near the 
Silvermines, and in Cork near 
Bandon. 

The Garda Siochana was an un- 
armed police force, all young men, 
and they were recruited from 
among those who, a few months 
previously, had been fighting the 
British forces. 

It was not easy. The poteen 
man is tough, his trade hard. 
Those who make poteen, and 
drink it, become drink addicts, 
moral barriers break down, fight- 
ing occurs easily and serious 
assaults are perpetrated. Suspicion 
and jealousy develop between 
neighbours. In excess, it is an evil 
trade. 

There wasn’t any hesitation on 
the part of the Gardai. Adjoining 
station parties joined together and 
suspected areas of country were 
searched and poteen-making appa- 
ratus and stocks were destroyed, 
persons found in possession of 
illicit spirits were prosecuted and 
fined. Day by day, and into the 
night, seizures and arrests were 
made. 

The Intoxicating Liquor 
(General) Act, 1924, made illegal 
the possession of malt, yeast, 
golden syrup molas certain 
areas of the country without a 
permit from the local Gardai, and 
so malt could no longer be made 
with impunity in the home; the 
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papahapzpudupzpataiudal | 
EXTRAORDINARY precautions 
are taken if a stranger tries 
to purchese a bottle of poteen. 
He is 


person 


passed along from one 
and, when 
are established, 
made. 


to another 
his bona fides 
the sale is 

A few years ago, on August 
12th, the opening day of the 
grouse party of 
Gardai, clothes, were 
mistaken for a shooting party 
by a poteen maker and asked 
to sample his brew with a view 
to purchase. 

Before a sale of poteen is 
made, a proper introduction is 
necessary, or else the purchaser 
must sample the bottle in the 
presence of witnesses. His lips 
are then sealed. 


season, a 
in plain 


ennnnnnnnnunmm: 


grain had to be malted outside 
and dried in specially constructed 
malthouses, The making of the 
malt and its subsequent conversion 
into wash and its distillation made 
the poteen maker more vulnerable. 


He was exposed for a greater 
length of time and so the risk of 
capture was so much the greater. 
He and his stock-in-trade had to 


become invisible. 

It wasn’t too easy, but he had, 
in the West, large areas of 
common land at his doorstep, the 
hills of Donegal, Mayo and 
Galway, the bogs, the islands off 
the coast and in the inland lakes, 
particularly Corrib and the lakes 
of Connemara. 
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The important thing for him 
was not to be found with, in his 
possession or on his lands with 
his knowledge, any illegal spirits 
or other prohibited material, and 
not to be found in a place where 
illicit distilling was taking place. 

The poteen maker uses the art 
of camouflage. His malthouse is 
constructed against a large rock 
in the glacial bed of the moun- 
tain, or it leans against a turf 
bank with the roof flush with the 
bank and roofed with bog scraws 
and boards. In one case a dugout 
was built under the floor of a 
byre and the beer barrels were 
concealed there. 

The stills and worms are sunk 
in a bog hole, in a lake or in a 
sea cavern. The still house is an 
open fireplace in the shelter of a 
rock or bank of a smal] stream, 
or in the centre of a small island 
or bank in the heart of a hazel 
copse on the lake's shore. The 
locale, usually, is in no man’s 
land. 

The shebeen man is in the same 
position as the poteen maker. The 
poteen, in a keg, is hidden in a 
commonage, but a small supply 
must be near at hand for his 
customers—not more than can be 
immediately consumed or de- 
stroyed should a Garda -suddenly 
appear. Most ingenious is the 
shebeen man’s effort to conceal 
his cache: a keg hidden in a stone 
wall over which is spread the 
family laundry, under a flag on 
which the hens are fed, in the 
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house in bottles, in the milk 
churn, in the middle of the flour 
bag, under the gabhail of turf, in 
a hot-water bottle in the sick-bed 
—complete with woollen sock. 

By 1928, however, poteen was 
under control in Donegal, in 
Sligo, Monaghan and Cork. The 
making of it is now confined to 
parts of County Mayo and the 
Connemara district of Galway, 
with an occasional brew along the 
Limerick-Tipperary border. 

The economic factor plays a 
great part in the causation of 
poteen. In a certain island off the 
coast of Connemara the families 
live on the profits of potcen mak- 
ing. The island is completely 
barren, exposed to the Atlantic 


blasts. The few forlorn animals 
there are stunted. A few small 


gardens produce a poor crop of 
potatoes, and so the islanders de- 
pend on the manufacture of poteen 
for a livelihood. 

Poteen sells for about £4 per 
gallon; the cost of production is 
less than ten shillings. The 
islanders await the periodic storms 
which give them immunity from 
molestation. Even in calm weather 
the malt and beer is often 
matured in the boats which are 
moored and ready at a moment’s 
notice to put to sea if the Gardai 
appear, 

Arriving at dawn before this 
island a few days before St. 
Patrick’s Day, a few years ago, 
the Gardai launched a police boat, 
but were seen by the islanders. 
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nilk Within a minute bags of malt, Some economists suggest that 
our kegs, barrels, stills and worms the poteen trade should be 
in were loaded on to the boats. The licensed, as was done in Scotland, 
bed fleet put to sea, and some time in the hope that a liqueur, such 
afterwards they were found inno- as Drambuie, might be perfected 
—_ cently fishing. here. Some years ago, outside of 
- In Connemara, the shebeen man Spiddal, a shebeener had a spirit 
The hasn’t much opposition; licensed which he called “Abuluisk”. It 
1 to premises are few and far between. was a poteen to which heather 
the Some places are about ten miles blooms had been added during 
way, from the nearest licensed premises distillation. 
the and so there is a social demand Poteen will never again be made 
on the shebeener to meet such on the scale of 1922, and the area 
celebrations as weddings, christen- in which the “good ale of the 
“ of ings and cuirteanna miosa. glen ” is made, in the future, will 
eo Poteen is regarded as an in- become smaller and smaller. But 
‘ilies fallible cure for colds and flu; and still there will be a few places in 
k- it is recommended for rheumatism, Mayo and Connemara, where the 
or and as a rub for greyhounds in “ smoke will curl up to the sky” 
eer track racing. for some little time to come. 
mals Ye 
small Ls 
p of To Get The Atmosphere 
s de- [7 is from the red bogs that they quarry with spear-like 
om spades the turf for the Irish hearth. That scent in the air 
is, of all odours, the most essentially Irish. In this smoke the 
|} per spirit of Ireland seems to lurk and hide. 
on 1s And here is an idea that I will present to the manager of 
The any theatre who desires to get an Irish atmosphere for some 
forms Irish play; let him, if he can imitate it, have the sound of a 
from curlew calling occasionally in the distance and let him send 
-ather into the auditorium a whiff from a smouldering sod of Irish 
often turf. And he will get the Irish atmosphere by those means, 
h are certainly more cheaply, and perhaps more surely, than he has 
nent’s ever got it before. 
sardal Lorp Dunsany, My Ireland 
, hk TEXAS millionaire visiting Dublin suddenly noticed that 


. his chauffeur had driven down a one-way sireet in the 
St. : 
wrong direction and was hemmed in by irate motorists 


Pe. bearing down on him. 
. “ Don’t just sit there, you fool,” he barked. “ Get out and 
nders. 


buy a Cadillac going in the nght direction.” 
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He kept the old knowledge 
alive, in his head and his 
hand... 


Salute to 
a Master 
Craftsman 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


ghee best storyteller I’ve met so 
far was a Tyrone man: the 
best, that is, in the art of remem- 
bering long folk-tales and telling 
them really well, The man I’m 
going to write about now is 
another Tyrone man. He had 
folklore and stories galore, and 
he told them with spirit—with 
liveliness and humour: he enjoyed 
telling them too. For all that, he 
wasn’t just as good as my best 
storyteller. 

To tell a folktale well you need 
three main gifts or talents: a 
natural interest first of all (or you 
could never possibly remember 
the tales, let alone bother to tell 
them); imagination (to see the 

Condensed from 


tale happen in your own mind, 
before you could make it come 
to life in someone _ else’s); 
and sincerity—to believe in the 
tale while you were telling it. 
Well, both men had these talents 
but, like us, they had their owa 
likes and dislikes. 

One liked telling the folktale 
and fairytale and put all his 
powers into the telling of them. 
The other, the man I’m going to 
write about now, could also tell 
stories; but he took just as much 
interest in remembering other 
accounts in folklore and thought 
them just as important, as indeed 
they are. 

e could tell the history, fer 
instance, ,of almost every lone 
bush in his district, every hollow, 
every rock on the hills around. 
He could tell of old customs aad 
trades. And not only that; he 
was a folk craftsman as well— 
he could make almost every article 
he told you about. A_ truly 
remarkable man. 

His name was Padraic 
McCullagh. He made a set of 
rush-plaited ploughing harness— 
out of ordinary rushes such as 
you will find in any marsh or bog 
—for the Dublin Museum. I saw 
that wonderful piece of work. 

Rush-plaiting and weaving is 
one of the oldest crafts known 
throughout Europe: much of it 
has died out and the knowledge 
lost. Padraic McCullagh was, as 
far as I know, the only man in 
this country who could make the 
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complete set of harness out of 
rushes. 

I first met Padraic a few years 
ago in Glenhijli in Tyrone where 
I was living at the time and where 
I met my best storyteller: his 
mame was McAleer, Francis 
McAleer. Francis was one of the 
first to tell me about Padraic 
McCullagh: there has always been 
a friendly rivalry between story- 
tellers since the days of the 
bards. 

Well, as a folklore collector, I 
began to look up Padraic and it 
seems Padraic was already begin- 
ning to look up me! But we kept 
missing each other. He worked a 
few farms on either side of the 
mountain, and he was never at the 
one where I happened to call: 
for Padraic crossed the mountain 
from one farm to the other while 
I went around by the road. 


However, one day I was told in 
a shop to “stay at home that 
night. There’s a man coming to 
see you.” Yes, it was Padraic. The 
news got around and ceilidhers 
began to drop in. Along with 
them came Francis McAleer, all 
agog to hear Padraic. 

We were all chatting about one 
thing and another that night when 
an able-bodied man hurried in and 
sat down, very shyly in a corner 
near the door with just a nod to 
me. I thought it was a new 
ceilidher. Next moment he 
bounded to his feet again and was 
shaking my hand, welcoming me 
to Tyrone. Suddenly it seemed all 


Oxon RO eR OOOO ee 
ATRICK McCULLAGH, the 
subject of this article, died 

last year. He was a well-known 
craftsman among the surviving 
native Irish speakers in the 


Glenhull district of County 
Tyrone. 
Aged seventy-eight, and a 


native of Curraghinalt, in the 
parish of Rousky, where he had 
lived and farmed all his life, 
he was the last of the tradi- 
tional storytellers in the Six 
Counties able to tell a tale in 
his native tongue. 

His tales and vast folk recof- 
lections were recorded a few 
years ago by the Irish Folklore 
Commission, and both Radio 
Eireann and the 8.B.C. broadcast 
interviews based 
on his reminiscences. 


and features 
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the others were on their feet as 
well, shaking his hand, some of 
them greeting him in Gaelic—I 
seem to recall Francis McAleer 
hailing him as he might hail an 
old bardic chief. The newcomer 
was Padraic McCullagh. Someone 
had already got out of the arm- 
chair and was insisting that he 
take it. ““ The Chair of Pleasure,” 
he laughed, and added something 
in Gaelic. 

That was my first meeting with 
Padraic. All that night we talked, 
or rather he did, while I wrote it 
down. There didn’t seem to be a 
single point of  tradition—a 
custom, a belief, a saying, a wee 
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story—but he had something to 
tell about them all. Every now 
and then, like people all over the 
province, he would lament the 
fact that “the best storytellers 
were dead”, or lament the decay 
of old customs and crafts. He felt 
that young boys and girls should 
have a chance to learn these if 
they wanted to. 

“ An’ why shouldn’t they?” he 
asked. “It’s knowledge if it’s 
nothing else. Learning is no load 
to carry.” 

It was then that someone men- 
tioned the craft of the rush- 
plaited harness, and I asked him 
had he really seen these being 
made. Being made .. . ? Imagine 
my cxcitement when he said he 
could make them. 

A few months afterwards I 
watched Padraic as he worked on 
that first set of rush harness on 
wet days or at night; all had to 
be done in his spare time from 
farminz, of course. When the 
collar of the harness was finished 
it was so lovely it took my breath 
away; if you see it on exhibition 
I'm certain you'll feel as I did. 
And while he worked he talked 
and explained this or that, or told 
a story, or recounted some cus- 
tom or folk memory that had been 
handed down. Not one collection 
from Tyrone went to the Irish 
Folklore Commission without a 
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great pile of material collected 
from Padraic McCullagh. 

By then I had discovered some- 
thing else: he was really a 
master folk-craftsman. He took 
his talents so much for granted 
that he’d never dream of telling 
you what he was capable of doing. 
But I found by then he could 
make slide (wheelless) cars, barrels 
and churns. He could make the 
old-time wooden spade faced with 
iron, for he was a blacksmith as 
well. 

Nor was that all: he could 
make boots and shoes and knew 
all the traditions about these 
crafts. He showed me _ clothes- 
brushes and boot-brushes he had 
made with horse hair, spancels 
made of rushes and carved wood: 
and all dene in the traditional 
manner. 

I can never forget the night of 
that first meeting with him. As 
he left for home on his bicycle it 
was long after twelve o’clock, and 
I apologised for keeping him so 
long. He was no longer a young 
man, but he jumped on that bike 
like a two-year-old and said: 
“The pleasure was mine: I'd 
go to the far end of the county 
for a night’s crack like that.” 

And away he went, a great man 
who had kept the old knowledge 
and crafts alive—not only in his 
head, but in his hands as well. 


WHEN the hand ceases to scatter, the heart ceases to pray. 


Irish proverb 


“ CourTIn’,” said the Connemara man, “is like dyin’. Sure, 
a man must do it for himself.” 
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© Humour ts where you find it » 














In A Glass Darkly 

‘THE IDEAL LIQUEUR GLASS IS 
one that is small and made of 

thin glass. The bouquet of the 

liqueur is then easily liberated by 

the warmth of the hand. 

The advantages of the small 
liqueur glass are not always appre- 
ciated, however, as the following 
story shows. 

An Irishman was tasting 
Benedictine liqueur for the first 
time. 

“And ye say this wonderful 
drink is made by the Benedictine 
monks?” he said, holding out his 
glass for the eighth time. 

“ That’s right,” replied his host. 

“Ye mean the real Catholic 
Benedictine fathers?” 

“That’s right,” said his host 
again, wondering when he could 
recork the bottle. 


“Ah, well, then,” said the 
Irishman, “all I can say is that 
the glasses must be made by 


Orangemen!” 
C. W. SHEPHERD, Wines, Spirits 
and Liqueurs 


Love Is An Art 

WE WERE DOWN IN TRASTEVERE, 
or old Rome, and it was 

Sunday at noontime and the sun 

glittered on the cobblestones. [n 


that neighbourhood you can walk 
through streets of the medieval 
world and the renaissance, too. 
The houses are all of stone and a 
14th-century building will have 
the line of its wall and its roof 
as straight and true as the day it 
was built. There are no side- 
walks. The cobblestoned streets 
meet the line of the houses. 

Then we came to a wide 
cobblestoned square. In the 
middle was a fountain, and on 
one side was as charming a 13th- 
century church as I have ever 
seen with its square bell tower 
only a littl higher than its 
pointed roof under which was a 
weather-stained fresco of some 
saints. 

“It’s perfect, isn’t it?” asked 
my auburn-haired friend. “ It’s 
the church of St. Maria im 
Trastevere.” 

Suddenly the church-bell started 
tolling, and three old women 
came hobbling across the square. 
It was a funeral Mass. A hearse 
was at the side of the church, 
yet just behind it was a bridal 
party, the bride laughing and the 
groom looking pleased with him- 
self, 

“Oh, dear. A wedding and a 
funeral,” said my friend. “ How 
unlucky for that poor girl.” 
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“That’s Italy,” I said. “ Italy 
where everybody in love should 
come.” 

“ But you don’t understand love 
as we do,” she parried. “ With 
Roman women love is an art, it 
has a style; everything along the 
way is important—not like it is 
with American girls. With them 
love is simply something they go 
in for because it’s good for the 
complexion. You follow me?” 

“I think so.” And I did: The 
women of one country always feel 
they have a little advantage over 
those of another country in love 
matters. 

Morey CALLAGHAN in The 
Star Weekly Magazine 


Birds Of A Feather 
‘THERE IS A GREAT DEAL OF 
humour in Monaghan. I re- 
member a man came there to 
deliver a lecture on ornithology, 
but everyone was so kind to him 
that when the hour for the lecture 
arrived he was more than half 
seas over. 

He stood on the platform, but 
never a word said he, and the 
audience, who were most anxious 
to be enlightened upon the subject 
of birds and their habits, began 
to grow somewhat impatient. 

“What about the birds?” they 
cried encouragingly. This nettled 
the lecturer, and in thick tones 
he replied, “Oh, I know a lot 
about them.” 

“Well, begin,” called the 
crowd. 
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The ornithologist, whose mem- 
ery had taken wings, turned a 
bleary eye on his interrupters, en- 
deavoured without success to find 
some notes, and then remarked as 
he drained off a glass of water: 
“Of all the birds that fly in the 
air, I hates the frog the worst.” 

A bailiff was put into a house 
near Monaghan, and the owner 
left him in the diningroom with 
a bottle of whiskey while he went 
out to try to “raise the 
wind ”. 

When he returned the bailiff 
had vanished, and so had the 
whiskey, and on going to the 
sheriff's office to discharge the 
debt the householder enquired 
what had become of his visitor. 

The sheriff smiled, and showed 
him the bailiff’s sheet, which was 
marked, “ House empty. Nothing 
to take, except a revolving carpet 
in the diningroom which I was 
unable to seize.” 

Lorp RossMorE, Things I Can 

Tell (1912) 


Fire To Your Eyes 
‘Tue Art or Beauty For Lapigs, 

In the morning use pure water 
as an ablution; after which abstain 
from all sudden gusts of passion, 
particularly envy, as that gives the 
skin a sallow paleness. Ingenuous 
candour will give an openness to 
the countenance which will make 
you universally agreeable. 

A desire of pleasing will add 
fire to your eyes, and breathing 
the air of sunrise will give your 
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hands in perpetual motion, which 

will have a wonderful effect. 
Mrs. JAMESON, Kingstown, 
Monkstown, Ballybrack (1890) 


Moth Hour Of Eve ! 
JN THESE ISLANDS WE HAVE 
become such conformisis that 
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lips a vermilion hue. Amiable 
vivacity may be heightened and 
preserved if you will avoid late 
hours and card playing, as well as 
novel reading by candlelight. 

A white hand is a very desir- 
able ornament. If a young lady 
would excel her companions in 
this respect she must keep her 
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— practical joking is re- 
a garded nowadays as 
bad form. Americans— 
New Yorkers at any rate—do 
not share these inhibitions. 

Once, when I lived in New 
York, I was called to a small 
Italian restaurant whose proprie- 
tor, a friend of mine, had just 
received a very large and 
extremely angry buffalo, neatly 
caged and all freight charges paid, 
from a frolicsome patron who 
kept large herds of these creatures 
on his ranch in Wyoming. 


We had to send for a Red 
Indian buffalo-hunter all the way 
from the Bronx, where he worked 
in a circus, to sort out that 
problem. 

. Another friend of mine con- 


ceived a grievance against his local 
cinema. They would never, he 
complained, give him the seats he 
wanted. His revenge was terrible. 
During a week-end in the country 
he collected a large assortment of 
moths and brought them back to 
Manhattan in a cardboard box. 
Next evening he carried the 
box to the cinema and removed 
the lid just after the main feature 
had started. The audience got its 
money back. 
Roux in Time and Tide 
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Almost Fifty Years Ago 


WE TURNED TO THE ADVERTISING 

columns of a I9I1I newspaper 
to see just how Father and Mother 
lived When We Were Very 
Young. And, truly, it was a dif- 
ferent world... 

The most obvious difference 
from today was in prices, as indi- 
cated by the small advertisements. 
A rough comparison of incomes 
and prices shows that we could 
live in comfort on extraordinarily 
little. 

A golf-bag with five clubs, one 
guinea. Bicycles—dear at ten 
guineas. Food cheap—thus, a 
hamper of eight pounds of lamb 
and three partridges post free for 
6s. 9d. Two chickens, a pound of 
pressed beef, and a pound of veal 
and ham, in all §s. 9d. Kitchen 
coal from seven shillings a ton. 
The London Glove Company had 
frocks for §s. 11d. You could get 
a suit made to measure for 
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17s, 11d. (with, as an inducement 
to buy, a dozen collars or a silver- 
mounted umbrella thrown in free). 
Your dining-room suite (of an 
ugliness  umspeakable!) for 
£4 19s. 6d. 

Those were the days of unre- 
stricted travel for half nothing. A 
conducted tour from London for 
eight days in Paris set you back 
£3 19s. 9d.: Blackpool would 
board you for twenty-five shillings 
a week, while the exclusiveness of 
Parknasilla Hotel rose to the 
height of two guineas. And 
Player’s “ Country Life ” cigarettes 
cost only 24d. for ten. 

A tentative advertisement for 
“Ladies who Smoke” suggested 
Egyptians at sixpence—for those 
were the days when ladies only 
just dared in private to indulge in 
innocuous “My Darling” minia- 
ture cigarettes with gold tips. 

R. W. J. in the Church of 
Ireland Gazette 
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A Lavy called Jane Louden wrote to the Duke of Wellington 

for permission to sketch the Waterloo Beeches. She re- 
ceived no answer because the Duke unavoidably misread 
two words in the letter and directed his reply to the Bishop 


Comedy Of Errors 


of London, saying: 


“The Bishop of London is quite at liberty to make a 
sketch of the breeches the Duke wore at Waterloo, if they 
can be found; but the Duke is not aware that they differed 
in any way from the breeches which he generally wears.” 


“J wap just said ‘ The rest is silence’ when an enormous 
rat walked on to the stage and stood looking at me. I'm 


sure it was a critic.” 


MICHEAL MACLIAMMOIR 
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Those terrified citizens were certainly on 
the horns of a dilemma... . 


“HURRAH FOR THE COW!” 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


RNEST HEMINGWAY’S 

classic on bull-fighting, Death 
in the Afternoon, recalled to me 
an episode which, as a lad, I wit- 
nessed in Camden Street, Dublin, 
one sunny afternoon, when not a 
bull but a “mad” cow escaped 
from a nearby slaughter-house 
and, running amok, cost me my 
first job and a good shoe. 

After lunch that day I was sent 
on an errand with strict imstruc- 
tions to hurry back to the office. 
When I came to Camden Street 
on the return journey, excited 
people were scurrying in front of 
me, jostling and pushing, amid 
cries of “mad cow”; “where 1s 
it?”; “ where’d it come from?” 

Traffic was confused and dis- 
organised, tram-bells rang, motor- 
horns blared and drivers of horse- 
drawn vehicles added their 
raucous shouts to the din. I 
pressed forward eagerly. 

Suddenly, the crowd broke and 
came tearing back, _ pell-mell, 
shouting and yelling in fear and 
excitement. A big brown cow, 
with lowered head and long 
wicked horns, came plunging after 
them. 

Not being a hero, I turned 


about, too, and belted down the 
street with the fleetest of them. A 
Stationary motor-lorry seemed to 
offer refuge, so I made a spring 
for it just as a big fellow stood on 
the side of my shoe. I felt the sole 
part with the uppers as I gained 
the lorry, the flat top of which 
was already packed with standing 
spectators. 

When the cow stopped in the 
middle of the street nearby, and 
the running crowd surged to a 
halt, I forgot about my shoe in 
the excitement. 

A momentary hush fell on the 
scene as the animal stood with 
heaving sides and wild eyes in the 
centre of the mob. Front-line 
spectators pressed back fearfully, 
while those at the rear pushed and 
heaved to get nearer. I had a 
grandstand view from the safety 
of the lorry. 

Suddenly, to our surprise, a 
tall, thin, timid-looking man 
advanced towards the cow, rub- 
bing his right forefinger and 
thumb together and making the 
sounds one makes when calling to 
a pussy-cat... 

The cow began to lower its 
head. The sharp horns pointed 
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menacingly towards the midriff of 
the thin fellow. . 

“Look out, yeejit!” a rough 
voice bawled from somewhere in 
the encircling crowd. “It’s goin’ 
to charge yeh! Run for it!” 

The thin man suddenly folded 
up and fied through the doors of 
a drapery stores across the street 
with the beast in close pursuit. 
With youth-like agility the man 
vaulted over the counter. Shouting 
people milled around the shop. 

Crashing noises, screams and 
lamentations came from the in- 
terior, and then the cow emerged 
backwards through the doors, dis- 
engaging its horns from some 
gaily-coloured material. 

Once again the crowd fled in all 
directions as the big <nimal ram- 
paged into the street. It was 
reminiscent of Pamplona when the 
young bulls are run through the 
streets to the bull-ring and the 
crowds scatter, shouting and yell- 
ing, before them and on all sides. 

Finally, after some further 
skirmishes, the tiring cow bolted 
up an alley, which ended in a 
cul-de-sac. A good view could 


Don’t Be Too Content ! 
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still be had from the lorry. 
Presently, a policeman appeared 
with a gun, 

Red of face, and looking very 
embarrassed, he strode through 
the now silent people and entered 
the alley to coniront the panting 
cow, which stood dejectedly at the 
end. A sharp report and the 
animal fell... 

Three cheers for the policemas 
were called for and = given 
rousingly. Then an irrepressible 
Dublin wag called out: “ Hurrah 
for the cow!” The crowd re 
sponded uproariously. 

When 1 got down from the 
lorry and examined my shoe, I 
found that the sole was hanging 
off. I couldn’t go back to the 
office like that! I went to «@ 
cobbler’s shop and had an emer- 
gency repair done. 

When I finally got back, I was 
over an hour late and the irate 
boss fired me on the spot. 

I didn’t feel like hurrahing for 
either policeman or cow then. I 
had nothing to cheer about. I had 
lost my first job and a good shoe 


was ruined. 


WHILE we should live a day at a time, it is the mark of 
wisdom to be discontentedly content, to maintain that 
degree of dissatisfaction with today’s conditions that will act 
as a spur to greater achievement. 
It is entirely possible to be too content, thus nullifying 


one’s creative efforts. 


Joun H. Crowe 


FFREQUENT naps, especially when you're driving a car, keep 


you from getting old. 
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They have centred around the Church, the 
White House and the Senate 


GRACE TULLY’S 
THREE LIVES 


PAUL F. HEALY 


HEN it comes to working 

closely with the sources of 
great power, few, if any, women 
can match the career of Grace 
George Elizabeth Tully. 

From 1918 to 1928, Miss Tully 
was secretary to Bishop—later 
Cardinal—Hayes of New York. 
From 1928 until his death, she was 
secretary to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Since January, 1955, she has 
been executive assistant to Lyndon 
Johnson, Majority Leader of the 
Senate and the most influential 
Democrat in the United States. 

Miss Tully not only had to learn 
the subtleties of three different 
kinds of power: Church, White 
House, and legislative. She had to 
learn the nuances of three distinctly 
different personalities, each force- 
ful in its own way. 

Cardinal Hayes she remembers 
as being “very angelic, gentle, 
soft-spoken, and very kind”. 
F.D.R. of course was F.D.R., but 
to his secretary he was a person 
who was “ always relaxed, or if he 
wasn’t relaxed he didn’t show it ”. 
Senator Johnson, in contrast, is 








mever relaxed: he is a rangy 
Texan, restless, driving, brilliant, 
ingratiating, and sometimes arro- 
gant. 

Grace Tully now sits at a desk 
in the office of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee, just off 
the Senate chamber, at the beck 
and call of a man who has been 
described by history student 
Harry S. Truman as the “ most 
able and distinguished Senate 
leader ” of all time. 

“Grace is one of the. great 
women I’ve known,” says Johnson. 
“She does everything. She’s my 
director of research, handles cer- 
tain mail, even takes dictation if 
I need it. And I ask her for advice. 
She and my wife are my two best 
brains.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about Grace Tully’s career 
is that in forty years of being at the 
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elbow of the mighty, she has 
apparently made no_ enemies. 
Among veteran newspapermen and 
politicos in Washington she is 
rated “ tops ”. 

In her White House days, she 
was a buxom brunette with bril- 
liant blue eyes, rosy skin, and a 
sharp Irish wit, gustily in love with 


life. The President called her 
“ child ”, Eleanor Roosevelt called 
her “Tully”, Press Secretary 


Steve Early called her “ Graci- 
ous”, and William Hassett, the 
veteran Presidential assistant, 
called her “ Lady Abbess ”. 

Miss Tully is often asked for 
the truth about various stories, 
legendary and otherwise, about 
Roosevelt. Also authors of Roose- 
veltiana often consult her on con- 
troversial points before commit- 
ting themselves to publication. One 
publisher, who asked her to com- 
ment on a Roosevelt biography, 
was startled to receive a reply list- 
ing fifty-four errors. 

Grace Tully calls the Tullys 
“ an unquiet family of Irish origin, 
Democratic politics and American 
spirit ”’. 

Their father, James F. Tully, 
who died when Grace was young, 
and his father had been financia!!ly 
successful wholesalers on Staten 
Island. Their mother, the former 
Alice Lee Galligan, was a beauti- 
ful actress and raised the children 
largely by herself. 

“ We were taught to pray, to be 
self-reliant, and to stick together,” 
she recalls. “ We worked while we 
studied and we gave one another 
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—as well as others—the respect we 
hoped to have ourselves.” 

Grace was named after Grace 
George, the famous stage actress 
who was a Close friend of her 
mother. She was born in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, and at the age of 
three was entezed in St. Vincent’s, 
a boarding school in Newark. 

After high school, she went on 
to the Grace Institute for Business 
Training, a school endowed by the 
Grace steamship family and con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
But in the spring of 1918, before 
she completed her course, Mother 
Borromeo, principal of the school, 
asked her if she would like to work 
for the Most Rev. Patrick J. 
Hayes at St. Stephen’s rectory. He 
was then auxiliary bishop of New 
York and bishop-chaplain of the 
Army and Navy. 

Cardinal Hayes was not a good 
administrator but he knew how to 
get people to work for him. Man- 
aging his office was a “ born exe- 
cutive ”, the late Father Joseph P. 
Dineen, who, Miss Tully says, 
taught her “in a practical sense 
the fundamentals of secretarial 
conduct”. Her development as 4 
highly efficient administr®or for 
F.D.R. can be traced to this train 
ing under so meticulous and tough 
a boss. 

The secretarial novice discovered 
she had to have talents that were 
not taught at Grace Institute 
Bishop Hayes always prepared his 
sermons in advance and at great 
length; and he dictated them 
slowly. Then he would lean back, 
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close his eyes, and ask Grace Tully 
to “ deliver ” them—not just read- 
ing back her notes, but preaching 
—with warm feeling, as if she 
were in the pulpit. 

Miss Tully recalls that she 
learned a lot of philosophy work- 
ing with the Cardinal, but the out- 
ward tranquillity of the routine 
began to pall on her fiery nature 
after ten years. She wanted some 
excitement. Politics was in her 
blood—her grandfather had been 
a Democratic leader in Richmond 
county and she herself had long 
been an aggressive admirer of Al 
Smith. So in 1928 she applied for 
a job at the Democratic National 
Committee headquarters in New 
York. 

She had originally resolved never 
to work for a woman, but when she 
was offered a position as secretary 
to Eleanor Roosevelt she accepted 
with the assurance she could have 
another spot if that one did not 
prove mutually satisfactory. 

As it turned out, she found Mrs. 
Roosevelt a considerate person to 
work for. But during F.D.R.’s 
campaign for the governorship in 
New York in 1928, Miss Tully 
divided her time between national 
committee work and the candidate 
himself. Even before election night, 
Roosevelt asked her to stay on with 
him regardless of the outcome. 

F.D.R. dictated to Grace Tully 
mearly all the speeches he 
made between 1928 and 
death. He worked from a bridge 
table, his head resting against 
the back of the chair and his 
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S the person who was closest 

to F.D.R. during his entire 
terms as and presi- 
dent, Miss great 
interest to audiences around the 
USA. In addition to 
paigning 1956, 
has made a number of 
non-political 
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Tully is of 
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speeches 

One of them was a descrip- 
tion of the depression for the 
benefit of the younger genera- 
tion. Once, after she was inter- 


viewed on TV, the master of 


ceremonies malapropped: “ That 
was Grace Kelly you just 
heard.” 

At the time, movie star 
Kelly was much in the news 
and Miss Tully later told Mrs 
Johnsen, her boss's’ wife: 


“You're going to hear from a 
lot of people who'll say, ‘ That 


ain't the Grace Kelly we 
know.” 
exon nm ane 
feet on a foostool. He would 
say to Miss Tully, “I want 


to think out loud,” and he would 
do it smoothly for eight or ten 
legal-sized sheets of paper. This 
became the starting point—and 
usually the basic pattern—of the 
speech finally worked out by him- 
self and his speech-writers. 

When F.D.R. dictated his un- 
forgettable ridicule of personal 
attacks on “my little dog Fala”, 
Grace Tully recalls that she ex- 
claimed, “ That’s wonderful!” and 
he was delighted. This is consid- 
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ered one of the most devastating 
campaign speeches in history. Poli- 
ticos now feel that it “laughed 


Tom Dewey (the Republican 
nominee) right out of the cam- 
paign ”. 


From the beginning, she found 
F.D.R. easy to work with. She 
never stood in awe of him. Merri- 
man Smith, veteran White House 
correspondent for the United 
Press, says: “She was never 
scared of F.D.R., but there were 
times when he was scared of her.” 

“TI always argued with him,” 
Miss Tully recalls. “ Being Irish, I 
couldn’t help it. He seemed to like 
that. But he liked to tease me a 
lot.” 

Grace Tully had many beaus 
and many proposals of marriage. 
But on the subject of whether she 
ever came close to marriage, she 
says only, “I never said ‘ yes’.” 
One reason she admits is that she 
had to take care of her mother. 

Miss Tully’s most memorable 
day in the White House, under- 
standably, was December 7, 1941. 
She was reading the Sunday 
papers at home that morning when 
the White House switchboard 
summoned her frantically. A 
limousine picked her up and sped 
her to the White House in twenty 
minutes. 
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Immediately, she found herself} 


taking the fragmentary and shock. 
ing reports from the Navy Depart- 
ment over the telephone, typing 
them up, and relaying them to 
“The Boss”. To avoid the noise 
and confusion, she worked in the 
President’s bedroom, and virtually 
the entire echelon of F.D.R.’s top 
aids crowded around her as she 
transcribed her notes. 

Miss Tully was in the “ Little 
White House ” at Warm Springs, 
Georgia, when “ The Boss” she 
so intensely admired died sud 
denly in April, 1945. 

“My reaction of the moment 
was one of complete lack of emo 
tion,” she wrote later in her book 
“Tt was as if my whole mind and 
sense of feeling had been swept 
away.” 

F.D.R., like others in position 
of great power, needed someone 
he could trust and rely on and whe 
didn’t want anything from him. He 
had reached out instinctively for 
Grace Tully. 

She herself believes that a good 
secretary should have tact, discre 
tion, and the ability to concentratt 
on the job at hand, but, above aff 
else, “ loyalty to her boss”. The 
Cardinal, the President, and th 
Senator all found out that “ loyal’ 
is the word for Grace Tully. 


A BELFAST man wrote to a playing card manufacturing 
company after losing steadily at poker for weeks: “Gentle- 
men, are you still manufacturing Aces and Kings?” 


‘Tue art of getting along with a woman is understanding 


what she doesn’t say. 
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“ All the world is mad, my love ...” 


Ladies, Your Little Oddities 


can be so Amusing! 


KEVIN FITZGERALD 


DO not think women are odd 

any more than men are odd, 
but I do think that oddity in 
women is more amusing from a 
man’s point of view, and naturally 
so, than oddity in men. And it 
occurred to me that some of my 
reflections on the subject might 
amuse you, women readers. 

Nothing that I say, of course, 
must be taken as applying to you. 
You will remember that Dickens, 
in one of his letters to Forster, 
wrote, “Mrs. Nickleby, sitting 
boldly in front of me, asked me 
if it was possible for any human 
being to believe in such a charac- 
ter as Mrs. Nickleby.” 

Once upon a time there was a 
woman who had nothing what- 
ever the matter with her, but was 
too ill to get out of bed, except 
very occasionally, and too ill to 
brush the cobwebs from her win- 
dew. On the day she met the poet 
Robert Browning, she was in- 
stantly a fit young woman in love 
and off to Italy without a qualm. 
Don’t you think that is odd? 

There was also a young woman 
who, having laid whole 


the 


country at her feet by courageous 
behaviour in Scutari, in the 
Crimea, came home and spent the 
rest of her life lying about on 
sofas and getting poor Clough, the 
poet, to carry her parcels around. 
Would you not say that Florence 
Nightingale was odd? But there 
was nothing whatever the matter 
with her mind, and lying about on 
sofas did not stop her from reor- 
ganising the whole hospital 
service. 

But these examples are high- 
lights, and I like to draw mine 
from the kind of levels in which 
I exist myself, where oddity of 
all kinds is of daily occurrence. 

The standard example you must 
know for yourself. “‘ What shall I 
wear tonight, dear? Ought I to 
wear the green, the black with the 
fur collar, or the little cross-over 
dress?” The reply to this, as you 
also know, is: “ The little cross- 
over dress, dear. I always like you 
in that.” To which comes the 
astonishing answer: ““That’s just it. 
You don’t take the slightest in- 
terest. The little cross-over dress, 
worn to a cinder as it is. Why 
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not the dress with the fur collar? 
I thought I would like to wear 
that.” 

“Well, wear it, darling,” you 
say. “ You look charming in it.” 
So when she is ready she is in 
the green, the one which has not 
been discussed at all. A pheno- 
menon which has never been ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of any 
man known to me. 

There is also this vexed ques- 
tion of taking one’s wife out to a 
meal. Wives do not on these occa- 
sions choose what they would like, 
but instead the cheapest item on 
the menu. They decline to have a 
drink at all. They cannot resist 
peering at the bili and they like 
to spoil the whole pleasure of the 
affair by announcing that it is far 
too expensive in any case. This is 
every bit as true of poached eggs 
on chips in a tea shop as of 
caviare and champagne in the 
greatest restaurants in the land. 

Now none of this happens when 
they are not wives, but within a 
week of the ring going on (and I 
am not talking about my own 
experience solely, but the collec- 
tive experiences of all my friends) 
this reaction to being taken out is 
entirely normal. As a result it 
doesn’t happen very often, lead- 
ing to that frightful situation 
“You never take me out now.” 

Why is it that the engaged 
girl, who loved half-a-dozen oysters 
and half a bottle of reasonable 
white wine, becomes as the wife 
of a fortnight the housewife who 
won't have either and really seems 
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not to want them? No one will 
ever understand this because it has 
nothing to do with money. 

It would be completely reason- 
able where children have to be 
considered or where there is hard- 
ship of one kind or another to be 
overcome for the wife to say, 
“Let’s eat quietly at home.” But 
I am talking about a standard 


procedure in all wives, from 
duchesses downwards. 
These are, then, odd be- 


haviours, but I would remind you 
that, although I am talking about 
women, behaviours just as curious, 
but different, are to be found in 
all men. But some odd behaviours 
in women are not to be found in 
the male sex and are perhaps 
peculiarly noticeable on _ that 
account. 

Women who conduct conversa- 
tions with or rebuke their hus 
bands through the medium of 
animal pets are odd indeed. “ Did 
he come in late again, Touvtles, 
after spending all his money in 4 
public house; did he then?” is 
the kind of thing I have in mind. 

There are the odd behaviours 
which come with pride in the 
house and domestic arrangements. 
I collect examples of these, such 
as: “Be sure and bring dow 
everything you want from upstairs, 
dear, as you won’t be able to go 
up there once I have tidied.” Or 
such as expecting from the maf 
of the house curiously unmak 
actions, like running about with 
cups of tea, or washing up as 
regular thing. 
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; LADIES, YOUR LITTLE ODDITIES CAN BE SO AMUSING! §5 
will There never will be agreement, with the use of baby talk between 
+ has I think, between men and women husband and wife in public; and 
about a lot of these domestic on that subject I will say at once 
1son- chores, and there are, of course, that if men do it, it is not odd 
> be any number of occasions on which but merely revolting. 
hard- men ought to produce cups of tea These speculations and reflec- 
to be and to do the washing up. But I tions are of the most general kind 
say, | maintain that it displays oddity because the folklore of the world 
> But of character in a woman if she reflects the imescapable fact that 
ndard likes to see her man doing these basically men and women are 
from things, other than as a treat. what Kipling called the enemies 
You see, some women never of each other. To each sex the 
be- | really grow up. Anyone who behaviour patterns of the other 
d you would give her husband or tolerate are odd indeed; which is why the 
about seeing him wearing an apron Quaker said to his wife: “ All the 
rious, labelled “ His” ought to go back world is mad, my love, except 
nd in| to school, She has no place in a thee and me. But sometimes I 
viours | grown-up matrimonial establish- think even thee is a little bit 
ind in| ment. That kind of thing goes queer.” 
erhaps 
that Allege Is Not A Libel 
— A CUB reporter had been warned of the dangers of libel, 
- heel and on his first assignment—covering a reception—took 
oe no chances, as witness: . 
a “A woman giving the name of Mrs. J. C. O’Kelly- 
“Ds McCarthy, who is reported to be one of the society leaders 
Frooties in this section, is said to have given what purported to be a 
y= reception yesterday afternoon. 
ne & “It is understood that a considerable number of so-called 
1 mind. guests, reported to be ladies notorious in society circles, were 
\aviours present, and some of them are quoted as saying they enjoyed 
in the the occasion. 
‘ements. “Tt is charged that the firm Bivins and Spivins furnished 
ve, such the refreshments and Stringham the alleged music. The 
» dow! hostess is said to have worn a necklace of alleged pearls, 
upstaifs, which she declares were given to her by her reputed 
le to go husband.” 
ied.” OF ; 
the mat What Is Yours ? 
unmal MOST popular pet names for wives in America today are in 
yut with this order: Darling, Baby, Honey, Sweetheart, Precious 
up as! and Dearest. 


Joun McCartuy in Columba 


























One Man’s Fight against 
the Flick-Knife 


RONALD SINGLETON 


HE usual trickle of blue-jeaned, 

shock-haired, leather-jacketed 
young criminals appear before the 
judge in a Brooklyn Court on the 
usual charges—assault, theft, and 
carrying gang-war weapons. 

But one striking feature: not 
one of the youths had used a 
knife or had carried one. For 
fifty-year-old Judge John E. Cone, 
a handsome devout Catholic day- 
man whose ancestors came from 
Northern Ireland, that was a 
private source of happiness. 

Thirteen years ago he began a 
war against the knife, the favourite 
weapon in the vast welter of tene- 
ments in New York. Now he has 
wiped out the switchblade knife 
and all its variants, not only in 


his own state but in thirteen 
others. 

John Cone, thirteen years ago, 
was chief of Brooklyn’s Homicide 
Department. One day he came to 
his wife extremely upset because 


a young boy had been killed in a 


gang war with a sawn-off shotgun} 


It was the first case of the kind, 
and it moved him deeply. 
He was horrified by the range 


of the gangs with names like The} 


Demons, The Villains, Stone 
Killers, and Sand Street Angels. 


One big gang was called The 


, 


Tigers. The “ seniors” were aged 
twenty. There were the Junior 
Tigers—aged fifteen. There wer 
the Midget Tigers—aged thirteen; 


There were the Tiger-tots—aged) 
Condensed from the Daily Express . 
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It Wasn’t Her Courage . . 


[¥ those days when my medical practice ik s me through the 

grimy alleys and dingy one-roomed tenements of the slums 
of a great city, I had a patient who has ever since lived in my 
recollection. 

She was an Irishwoman, past fifty, worn, beshawled, 
wrinkled as a walnut, raddled with work and misfortune and 
sickness. If ever anyone had learned by heart the bitter lesson 
of the poor, surely it was she. And now, at the end of a 
life of unbelievable vicissitude, she lay stricken with a 
lingering, incurable disease . . . tuberculosis of the throat. 

A harrowing picture,.and one I might have spared you, 
save for the fact that it provides me with a parable. 
For this old woman made no moan about her wretchedness. 
Whenever, on my professional visits, I attempted a word of 
awkward sympathy, making a truce with my conscience, as 
it were, she had always a smile, a bright shake of her head, 
and the same incorrigible unconquerable reply: 

“Ah, now, doctor! What’s your worry? Sure, there’s 
always temorrow!” 

It wasn’t her courage that struck me—though God knows 
she had enough of that! Nor yet her wry, invincible deter- 
mination, expressed with the flowery romanticism of her 
race, to witness the breaking of another dawn. It was some- 
thing deeper, rarer: the shining practice of a virtue so 


neglected, so forgotten, it has ceased almost to exist. 
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deven. There were the Tigerettes 
—girls auxiliary—any age from 
twelve to twenty. 

Often he used to slip into his 
Church and pray in the quiet 
evening hours about the problem 
of the switchblade knife which at 
the touch of a spring shot out a 
razor-honed blade. 

One day a Brooklyn mother 
gave her twelve-year-old boy fifty 
cents to buy three cans of vege- 
table soup. The boy walked past 
the spare ground where some 
tough boys of his own age group 
were playing baseball. He was hit 


A. J. CRoNnIN 
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on the leg and shouted in anger. 
One big boy approached, drew 
a switchblade knife, and sank it 
into the other boy’s heart. He died 
before he could even gasp. That 
night Cone spent a sleepless night 
brooding and then, after hot break- 
fast coffee, vowed that he would 
dedicate his life to a war against 
weapons used by teenagers. 
Colleagues laughed at him. 
“You won’t get anywhere with 
these hoodlums,” they - said. 
Gangsters of 1946 filled courts 
throughout the State. Rowdyism 
. assaults on schoolteachers... 
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handbag snatching . . . and every- 
where the menace of the switch- 
lade. 

He founded a committee dedi- 
cated to a ban on the switchblade. 
They sent him the next year to 
the New York State capital of 
Albany. After weeks of arguing 
all he could get was a Bill forbid- 
ding the sale of knives to boys 
under sixteen. He returned home 
bitter. “An insult to the intelli- 
gence of anyone,” was his com- 
ment. 

But it was a start. Even for this 
minor Bill there was much anta- 
gonistic lobbying in the State 
legislature. By 1950 he had news- 
papers, radio and television sud- 
denly on his side. One radio pro- 
gramme brought the signatures of 
80,000 horrified listeners urging 
help to Cone, now a judge. A 
Brooklyn mewspaper agreed to 
print details of knife attacks on its 
front page daily. 

Cone appeared frequently on 
television. One night he was faced 
by a State Senator who tried to 
play down the knife campaign. 
The soft-spoken judge produced 
a knife and flicked the big switch- 
blade into view before the nose 
of the Senator, who sprang back 


Makes Them Cripples 
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with a cry of horror. 

“This weapon is in the hands 
of children . . .” was all the judge 
said to his audience of millions. 

At last Governor Tom Dewey 
signed a Bill forbidding the manu- 
facture, sale, and use of switch- 
blades by anyone, young or old. 
The penalty: A year to five 
years’ jail. 

A big success, but there were 
still loopholes. Switchblades could 
still be sent by post; and varia- 
tions of the knife appeared. 
Another campaign. And another 
Bill was passed in the State ban- 
ning the new knives, and off to 
Washington. Cone went with the 
problem of inter-State mailing. 

There was lots of opposition. 
One Senator from the far North- 
West said: “I come from a hunt- 
ing State. Will a ban on these 
knives affect hunting?” Soon 
afterwards President Eisenhower 
added his signature to a Bill ban- 
ning the inter-State sale of switch- 
blade knives. 

New York and thirteen other 
States are 
from switchblades. Once, 
could walk from shop to shop 


now practically free | 
one | 


displaying them. Now they are a | 


swift ticket to prison. 


Ww 


WHEN fear rules the will, nothing can be done, but when a 

man casts fear out of his mind, the world becomes his 
oyster. To lose a bit of money 1s nothing, but to lose hope— 
to lose nerve and ambition—that is what makes men cripples. 


H.N.C. 
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GREAT IRISH ROMANCES 


The Venus 
of 
Roscommon 


MAURA LAVERTY 


N RS. GUNNING drew back 
the curtains. Even the loud 
rattle of the wooden rings did not 
waken the sleeping girl. The mid- 
day sun streamed into the room. 


It poured on to the bed and bathed 


the sleeper in warmth and light. 

Mrs. Gunning stood looking at 
her daughter. Yes, she decided, the 
London gossips were right. Maria 
was even lovelier than Elizabeth. 

That tumbled mass of dark hair 
which covered the pillow was even 
silkier than Elizabeth’s hair. The 
arms thrown up and out in a 
childish abandonment to sleep 
were more gently rounded, the 
white skin more satiny, the throat 
more slender. And Maria’s full- 
lipped mouth had a_ softness 
which her sister’s lacked. 

Mrs. Gunning was pleased with 
herself and with the world this 
morning, and with good reason. 
Yesterday her Elizabeth had been 
plain Miss Gunning, a girl without 
fortune or influence. Today she 
was the Duchess of Hamilton. 

There would be talk, of course, 
as soon as it became known that 
the marriage had taken place at 
midnight, that the improvised 
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wedding-ring had been a brass 
curtain ring. 

Let them talk. She had braved 
more than gossip so that her 
daughter might wear a coronet. 
Debts, bailiffs, slights, snubs—she 
had known them all since the day 
she decided that her two jewels 
deserved a better setting than their 
dilapidated home in the wilds of 
Roscommon. 

And now her younger girl had 
justified the decision. Mrs. 
Gunning’s lips tightened and her 
ambitious heart registered a vow: 
Maria would make as good a 
match as had her sister. 

Gently, she shook the girl’s 
shoulder. “ Waken up, Maria. ’Tis 
past twelve.” 

Maria opened the velvety brown 
eyes which, since her arrival in 
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London, twelve months before, 
had drawn an admiring mob 


whenever she walked in the park. 

With that sudden and complete 
throwing-off of sleep which is pos- 
sible only to the very young, she 
sat up in bed, lovely face alight. 
She tossed back the heavy brown 
hair and clapped her hands. 
“Isn’t it fun, Mama?” she cried. 
“ Imagine our Lizzie a duchess!” 

“It is very satisfactory.” Mrs. 
Gunning’s small smile was smug. 
“Drink up your chocolate now 
before it gets cold. And dress 
yourself quickly. Don’t forget that 
the dressmaker will be here to fit 
your gown for the Duchess of 
Bedford’s ball.” 

“She can wait, then,” Maria 
said, starting on her breakiast. 
“I’m not going to do a single 
thing till I’ve written to dear Mrs. 
Bellamy to tell her the good 
news.” 

Mrs. Gunning sat on the side 
of the bed. She cleared her throat 
in a way that told her daughter 2 
lecture was coming. “Listen to 
me carefully, Maria. I want you 
to stop writing to Mrs. Bellamy. 
It isn’t at all proper that the sister 
of a duchess should be friendly 
with an actress.” 

“ But, Mama!” Maria’s voice 
was a wail of protest. “Mrs. 
Bellamy has been so good to us! 
Sure, we can never repay her for 
what she did the day those awful 
men came to turn us out of our 
house in Dublin. Don’t you re- 
member, Mama?” 


Mrs. Gunning winced. She 
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remembered. How could she ever 
forget? It was soon after they had 
left Roscommon, soon after she 
had taken the house in fashionable 
Great Britain Street. The earnings 
of an infrequently-briefed barrister 
proved inadequate to the cost of 
launching two beautiful daughters 
in society and, after a few months, 
terrified John Gunning had run 
back to Roscommon to escape the 





people with whom his wife had | 


run up bills. 

On the day the bailiffs came 
to evict them Mrs. Gunning had 
come to the point when she was 
prepared to give up the struggle 
and to follow her husband to 
tumble-down Coote Castle, where 


the girls’ only matrimonial pros- | 
pects would be local squireens as | 


impoverished as themselves. And 


then—while the bailiffs were | 
actually in the house—Mrs, | 
Bellamy had come with her offer 
of help. 

To accept money from the | 


notorious George Ann Bellamy | 


was a bitter humiliation to the 
woman who, though penniless, 
could never forget that she was 
the daughter of Lord Mayo. It 
was a humiliation that Mrs, 
Gunning succeeded in swallowing 
only with the help of the sauce 
of her ambition. 

But all that had happened four 
years before. The Gunnings had 
come a long way since. “ We'll 


find a way of recompensing Mrs. | 


Bellamy without continuing our 


friendship with her,” said Mrs. | 


Gunning coldly. “For your 


were 


—Mirs. | 
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sister’s sake, Maria, I insist that 
you obey me. And, indeed, for 
your own sake, too, I must ask 
you to be more discreet and 
serious in your friendships. 

“You are a year older than 
Elizabeth, and by right you should 
have been the first to marry. I 
don’t doubt that you would have 
made a good match long ago if it 
weren't for the encouragement 
you've been giving the Earl of 
Coventry.” 

Maria’s heart quickened at the 
name. In the hope of hiding what 
she knew must show in her face, 
she bent quickly over her tray and 
busied herself with a roll and 
quince preserve. 

But Mrs. Gunning’s watchful 
eyes missed nothing. “ Don’t be a 
fool, child!” she said sharply. 
“Haven’t we been warned by 
several good friends that the Ear! 
is not the marrying kind, and that 
he is only wasting your time and 
spoiling your chances? Can’t you 
see that while you let yourself be 
seen everywhere with him you 
cannot hope for proposals?” 

Maria crumbled her roll and 
said nothing. In her heart, she 
wished that her mother would not 
keep harping on the importance 
of making a good match. 

Mrs. Gunning’s voice became 
sharper. “ Let us have no roman- 
tic nonsense! Romance is a luxury 
which a girl without fortune can- 
not afford. Anyway, Maria, it’s an 
unimportant luxury, and vastly 
overrated. Wealth and position 
are what count—and with your 


beauty you should have as little 
difficulty as Elizabeth in winning 
them, provided you are prudent. 
Be wise, child. Put Coventry out 
of your head. He will never marry 
you. But I have no doubt that 
there are plenty of others who 
would.” 

“Yes, Mama,” Maria said duti- 
fully, knowing that she could no 
more put Coventry out of her 
head than she could put him out 
of her heart. 

A fortnight later Coventry gave 
the lie to Mrs. Gunning and her 
advisers by marrying Maria almost 
as hurriedly as Hamilton had 
married her sister. 

The romances of the Gunning 
girls were the talk of London and 
Dublin. About the same time two 
murderesses were hanged at New- 
gate, and acid Sir Joshua Reynolds 
remarked to a friend, “The 
general attention is divided be- 
tween the two young ladies who 
were married and the two young 
ladies who were hanged.” 

Maria was deliriously happy. 
But not for long. Fidelity was not 
among the virtues of the Earl of 


Coventry. “You can win him 
back,” her mother told _ her 
furiously. “Be brighter. Be 
gayer. You mope too much.” 
Strangely, Maria could not 


summon up enough energy to 
follow her mother’s advice. She 
who in the old days could have 
ridden bareback over the County 
Roscommon without tiring, and 
who in the brilliant London year 
before her marriage danced the 
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night through week in and week consumption gathered the rem- 
out, now began to feel unable to nants of her energy and expended 
make the slightest exertion. them on a burst of gaiety and 





“he little cough which had hectic living. She did not succeed 
troubled her on and off since in charming her husband again, 
childhood became persistent. In but there were plenty of others 
her husband’s presence she tried who were willing to be charmed 
to repress it because she knew he by the still lovely Countess of 
had an abhorrence of illness of Coventry, and Mrs. Gunning’s 
every kind. She knew, too, that elder daughter soon became as 
the distress signals of sickness notorious as her one-time friend, 
were repugnant to him. George Ann Bellamy. 

For this reason she tried to dis- In August, 1760, Maria’s 
guise the beginnings of her hag- attempt to recapture happiness 
gardness by daubing her face with was brought to an end by a 
cosmetics. But Coventry hated haemorrhage which sent her to 
rouge almost as much as he hated bed at their country home, 
illness, and she stopped using it Croome Court. 
when he made a scene at a dinner When she left it after a few 
in Paris, following her around the months in the magnificent coffin 
table to scrub the red from her suited to a countess, 10,000 
cheeks with a napkin. people came to look at the casket | 

Jealousy and hurt love goaded which held the remains of the | 
Maria into making a last effort. — and unhappiest womaa | 
This woman in the last stages of of her century. 
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Kremlin Blues 
My shaggy dog tells me that a Russian was convicted by a 
Soviet Court of having called the Minister of Culture a 
fool. 
He got a twenty-year sentence: five years for slander and 
fifteen years for revealing a state secret. 
SCRIBE in The Standard 


We had a little sister once, ; 
Who caused our hearts to flutter. 

We always called her Margarine— 
We hadn’t any but her. 
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Ideal for the young and the old, it gives quick energy 


It’s the 


Fruit of 


Wise Men 


DAVID GUNSTON 


HERE is no fruit quite like 

the banana—and no food 
either, for it contains almost all 
the necessary elements of a 
balanced diet. This fact has been 
recognised for many centuries. 

The earliest home of this now 
universally appreciated fruit is 
believed to have been in the moist 
tropical regions of Southern Asia, 
and we know that in 327 B.C., the 
cohorts of Alexander the Great 
found it flourishing in India. 

It was because of the ancient 
legend that the sages of India and 
the Orient reposed in the ample 
shade of the banana plant and re- 
freshed themselves with its fruit 
that the banana was given 
the scientific mame of Musa 
sapientum, or “fruit of the wise 
men”. 

Man early discovered, too, that 
banana roots, even though dried 


out and carried over long 
distances, would flourish any- 
where, given suitable soil and 


climate. Thus, through the steady 
trade which flowed across the 
Indian Ocean in the first ten 
centuries of the Christian era, the 


banana became established on the 


east coast of Africa. From there, 
those tireless traders, the Arabs, 
carried the fruit from tribe to 
tribe across equatorial Africa to 
the Atlantic Guirea coast. 

The Portuguese quickly recog- 
nised the food value of the long 
green fruits they saw in Guinea, 


and about 1482 carried plants 
(and the local African name, 
banana) across to the Canary 
Islands, and from there they 
finally reached the New World. 
The credit goes to one Friar 
Tomas de Berlanga, a_ sturdy 
Spanish priest following, as a 


missionary, the conquering forces 
of his king. 

In 1516 he reached the island 
of Santo Domingo, set up his mis- 
sion and at once planted banana 
roots to ensure food supplies. In 
time further plantings introduced 
the banana throughout the Carib- 
bean, and from there it went to 
the tropical mainland of Central 
America. 

Prior to 1890 the fruit was 
practically unknown in Britain 
save for the occasional bunch 
brought back by trading sea 
captains as a rare tropical luxury. 
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In 1882 a small trade began from 
the Canary Islands, but it was not 
until the advent of supplies reach- 
ing Europe from the West Indics, 
from 1901 onwards, that bananas 
became popular. Europeans ootain 
them from Jamaica and Nigeria. 

They found their way to the 
United States from Cuba in 1804, 
but the present immense world 
traffic in bananas from tropical 
countries to non-tropical civiiisa- 
tions dates only from the present 
century. The main producing 
areas of the world lie in Central 
and South America, with the 
U.S.A. as the biggest single world 
market. Americans eat bananas 
grown chiefly in Ecuador, Hon- 
Juras, Costa Rica, Panama and 
Mexico. 

Other nations import them 
from such widely scattered places 
as Brazil, Formosa, Fiji, Samoa, 
French West Africa and the 
Dominican Republic, Despite the 
losses of the war years, world out- 
put shows a steady rise, some- 
thing approaching 3,0Q0,000 tons 
being exported annually. 

Such progress in half a century 
is all the more remarkable in the 
face of constant natural setbacks: 
windstorm damage, the spread of 
disease and the consequent re- 
placement of plantations with new 
stock, labour and transportation 
difficulties. 

But what makes the banana so 
popular and so worthwhile? The 
prime reason is that it is an ideal 
“food fruit”, not just a juicy re- 
fresher but a serviceable, solid, 
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filling item of diet, rich in energy- 
giving carbohydrates that place a 
minimum tax upon the digestive 
system. Packed in nature’s own 
hygienic, germ-free “wrapper ”, 
the tough fibrous skin with its 
compact outer surface which en- 
sures that the person peeling the 
fruit is the first ever to touch its 
edible portion, the banana is an 
economical source of high food 
values, easy to buy and prepare, 
and as good for grandfather as for 
baby. Bananas are a bland, soft, 
mildly laxative food eminently 
suitable in many internal upsets, 
particularly diarrhoea, colitis and 
also simple constipation. 

They are also a good source of 
Vitamins A, B (thiamin), C 
(ascorbic acid), G (riboflavin) and 
niacin, and of numerous minerals, 
which makes them an excellent 
protective food. But most remark- 
able is their very high fuel value, 
due to their relatively large carbo- 
hydrate content. 

When a ripe banana is eaten 
some of its sugars (dextrose, 
levulose and sucrose) are absorbed 
almost immediately. But the re- 
mainder requires several hours for 
their complete absorption. Thus 
the fruit can supply continuous 
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energy for a considerable time—a 
fact as valuable for the ordinary | 
busy person as for the athletes | 
who are coming more and more 
to recognise the banana’s impor- 
tance in their training dict. 
Unlike many fruits, too, bananas 
are alkaline, and are therefore 
useful in preventing or correcting 
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IT’S THE FRUIT OF WISE MEN 


acid conditions. One factor is ripe- 
ness. To benefit the body in all 
these different ways, the fruit must 
be completely ripe when eaten. 
As is well known, bananas are not 
allowed to ripen on their plants, 
or “trees”, as they are erro- 
neously called. 

Actually, it is an herb. Plant- 
ripened fruit are mealy, lacking in 
flavour and worthless. Where the 
fruits are eaten locally by natives 
they are always picked green and 
stored in the shade until yellow, 
and the extensive (and expensive) 
methods used by banana shippers 
to bring gently ripening fruit into 
the shops are designed to exactly 
the same end. Bananas ripen very 
quickly unless kept dark and cool, 
and the retailer prefers to receive 
them from the shipper only par- 
tially ripe, so that the final ripen- 
ing process may be completed in 
his store or in the living-room of 
the purchaser. 

It is always best to buy 
bananas by the half-ripe cluster, 
or “ hand ”, that is, when they are 
plain bright yellow in colour with 
green tips. In this stage the pulp 
within is still starchy, not having 
been completely turned to sugar, 
and the fruit is hard and tart to 
eat raw, though it is quite suitable 
for cooking. 

After a few days at normal 
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comfortable room temperature the 
fruit is now “yellow ripe”, with 
no green tip and a plain yellow 
peel. It is now readily digestible, 
good in flavour and still firm 
enough for cooking. Yet it has not 
reached its peak. This comes with 
the appearance of brown and 
black flecks and streaks on the 
peel, which indicate complete 
ripeness and maturity, mellowness 
and fullness of flavour, with that 
sugary sweetness that is the 
banana’s special delight. 

Bananas at an even later stage 
of development, with their skins 
partially brown or black, are still 
good to eat—but they should not 
be bought in that state. Frost re- 
duces ripe bananas to brown 
soggy pulp quicker than anything, 
and they should never be kept in 
the refrigerator. The general dis- 
like of the blackish-looking banana 
is not sound food sense, since the 
pulp is most digestible of all when 
soft and slightly brown. 

Mashing adds to ease of diges- 
tion for the very young and the 
elderly, and there is no such thing 
as an indigestible ripe banana. A 
combination of bananas and milk, 
loved by children, has been 
described by nutricians as the 
almost perfectly balanced meal, 
for the milk supplements the fruit 
in protein, fat and calcium. 


ScHOOLBOY’s definition of astrologer—“ One who tells you 


what you want to hear.” 


WHEN a man succeeds, he does so by climbing a ladder 
steadied by a woman who believes in him. 








PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Ireland is a 
Man’s Country, 
savs Siobhan 


McKenna 


SIOBHAN McKENNA’S’ GREATEST 
triumph came on the New York 
stage in 1956 in Saint Foan. 

There, her Joan emerged as a 
thick-brogued peasant, tough and 
practical and yet a single-minded 
fanatic. 

Ever since Joan, Siobhan has 
starred as an international vaga- 
bond. “I go from country to 
country, and half the time I don’t 
know where I am.” But movies, 
stage or television, she always 
knows what she wants to be. 

“In England,” she says, “first 
they wanted to change my name. I 
said: ‘ No, thank you; I don’t know 
who was responsible for it, but 
obviously they went to a lot of 
trouble to think it up.’” In Holly- 


wood, she had similar trouble. 
“They said: ‘We'll get you great 
parts, but first we'll spend six 


months grooming you.’ Then some- 
body told me what grooming means 
—it means an operation on your 
rear, your front and your nose, so 
I said that’s that.” 

Her travels have taken Siobhan 
from Broadway (The Chalk Gar- 
den, The Rope Dancers) and off- 


Broadway (Saint foan) shows to 





(Daughter of 


movies 


London 





Darkness) and back to Manhattan 


for TV (Cradle Song and The 
Letter). 
Her forthright opinions are 
famed among her friends. Some 
examples : 
On Catholicism: “I _ believe 


every word.” 
On money: “Tl never sacri 
myself on the altar of poverty.” 





On “ Method ” acting: “ Ridi 
ous. It isn’t important what 
feel; it’s what the audience f 
that counts.” 











On the Irish: “We're prag 
matic. We say to the English 
Americans, ‘All right, if you’ 


fools enough to believe all this 
sense about us, go to it.” Some 
I want to make films in Irela 
where they have no _ vision 
women. It’s a man’s country.” 

Time | 


Pope’s Killarney Tutor 
‘OON AFTER HIS ELECTION Po 
John that 
hoped to learn English. He is le. 
ing very slowly. He has no time f 
regular lessons, but picks 





ision 
ntry.” 


Time 
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phrases from Killarney-born Mon- 
signor Thomas Ryan, one of the 
Vatican’s secretaries. 

Monsignor Ryan acts as inter- 
preter for the Pope at audiences 
attended by English-speaking 
people. Sometimes the affable Pope 
John will try to joke in more 
English than he has mastered. This 
always goes down well. 

When they are alone, the Pope 
asks Monsignor Ryan—“* Don Gio- 
vanni,” he calls him—to teach him 
new popular phrases. Stories that 
he has been taking regular lessons 
and is determined to speak good 
English in a short time have sprung 
from his habit of saying jokingly to 
English visitors as they leave: 
“Next time we meet I will be 
speaking your language.” But he is 
making no special effort to speed up 
his knowledge. 

Monsignor Ryan first started to 
teach the Pope English in Turkey 
during World War II when, as 
Archbishop Roncalli, the Pope was 
Apostolic Delegate there. 

Sunday Express 


Secret Of His Success 
WALTER BRENNAN HAS PLAYED IN 

over 300 movies as a “kindly 
old man”, and he has won three 
Academy Awards as best supporting 
actor, His most recent appearance 
was in Rio Bravo, made last year 
with John Wayne. 

He’s been impersonating old 
codgers for thirty-two years—ever 
since he was thirty-two years old 
—when his teeth were knocked out 
in an ultra-realistic fight scene. He 
Says wryly that the secret of his 
success is “relaxation”, In 1920, 
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MEMOIRS TO COME 


PRESIDENT SEAN T. O’KELLY 

is collecting material for a 
book of memoirs covering Ire- 
land’s turbulent history over the 
last sixty years. 

He intends to start on the 
book when he retires in June 
after fourteen years at the 
presidential palace (Aras an 
Uachtarain) in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. 

In the book-lined study at the 
palace, he sat behind his paper- 
littered desk, adorned with a 
mode! of a Viscount 
and said: “| think | will write 
a history of my time ... It 
should be interesting.” 

And he confided : “| will not 
be sorry to leave here and live 
peacefully on my farm. It will 
be nice to be a free man again. 


airliner, 


My wife is the farmer really— 
| just enjoy the life. | will read 
my books and write my history 

“ Unfortunately, | am 
to be in trouble 
valuable papers and documents 


va] J 
going 


| lost a lot of 


in the fire at my home in 
Roundwood (Co. Wicklow) two 
years ago.” 


Tanfield in the “ Daily Mail” 


eC mn inmmnMH@ 
he learned it the hard way—tum- 
bling off horses at a dollar a topple. 

His chief hobby (also a profitable 
business) is raising white-faced 
Hereford cattle on 12,000 acres near 
Joseph, Oregon. A son manages the 
ranch, but Brennan “oversees 
things ” on week-ends, 


‘ 
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A native of Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, Brennan admits to a New 
Engiander’s respect for thrift. “I 
worked for everything I ever got,” 
he says. He snorts “hogwash” at 
$2,000,000 estimates of his wealth, 
adding, “ When a man talks about 
his money, it’s because he has noth- 
ing else to talk about.” 

In spite of his solvency, this salty 
blue-eyed  six-footer of Irish 
descent carts his lunch—a sand- 
wich, cookies and milk—to the set 
in a grey lunch pail. 

MarK NICHOLS in Coronet 


The Pride Of Donegal 

1E SUCCESS OF TWENTY-SEVEN- 

year-old Bridie Gallagher is an 
amazing story. She is married to 
Robert Livingstone, a car coach- 
builder. She comes from a little 
village in County Donegal. 

Bridie, a § ft. 3 in. brunette with 
auburn tinges and brown eyes, 
wanted to sing. And sing she did. 


For twelve years she ploughed 
around [Ireland with travelling 
companies earning three or four 


pounds a week. She graduated to 
singing with a dance band for five 
pounds a week. 
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And then a year ago it all started. 
Phil Raymond, the man who made 
that other Irish discovery, Ruby 
Murray,’ became her agent. And 
Bridie became the Pride of Done- 
gal. 

She made a long-playing record 
of traditional Irish airs which was 
one of the year’s best sellers. Halls 
are not big enough to hold all the 
people in Ireland who want to see 
her. Recently she made five more 
records—and moved properly into 
the pop singer field. 

Yer to the mass of people in this 
country Bridie, now earning £1,000 
a week, is completely unknown. 

She has been booked to appear 
in all the major concert halls in 
Britain, including the Albert Hall. 

She talked to me about her two 
children, Peter, who is three, and 
Jim, four. 

“TI don’t have much home-life,” 
she said, “and the children have to 
stay behind. I don’t like that. 

“ My husband is pleased at my 
success. You know, I always be- 
lieved I’d be successful in the end. 
But it did creep up on me all of a 
sudden.” 

Evening News (London) 


(3%) 
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On The Cards 


[F Methuselah had started when a little boy to arrange a pack 

of fifty-two playing cards in every possible combination, 
and if he made a new combination every second, and tf he 
had lived until today, he would still be at it, and would not 


finish for 1,000,000 years. 


Transport 


“You say you don’t smoke or drink, or go in for any kind of 
sport?” said the dector. “ How do you expect me to 
cure you—if you’ve nothing to give up?” 
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He did not see through the 
camouflage to the vivid 
spiritual core 


Synge had a 
Poor Sense of 
Irish Character 
LIAM BROPHY 


“fPYHE drama, like the sym- 
phony, does not teach or 
prove anything.” 

When Synge announced this 
negative theory he attempted to 
forestall criticism of his plays. As 
an accomplished musician and 
successful dramatist he cannot 
himself have been deceived by that 
sophistry. Music and plays are not 
like mathematical problems, since 
they do not address themselves 
primarily to our intellects. But 
they do affect our wills, and nobody 
is quite the same after a musical 
or dramatic performance. 

We may not learn anything from 
a symphony or a play, but we be- 
come something from experiencing 
them, and therein lies the moral 
responsibility of the dramatist. 

By denying the reality of that 
responsibilty Synge sought a 
greater frecdom for himself. In 





genius. 


reality he constrained his 
As a student of German literature 
he should have profited by the wis- 
dom of Goethe’s dictum that it is 
in working within limitations that 
genius displays itself. 


That theory explains why 
Synge’s characters are so spirited 
and so rarely, if ever, spiritual. It 
caused, or Was the cause of his lack 
of finesse in spiritual matters; and 
it was why he resented and re- 
jected that which he could not 
understand: the vivid spiritual 
core of the Irish character, which 
is so often camouflaged in banter 
and even coarseness from unsym- 
pathetic eyes. Synge made clever 
play with that camouflage. 

John Millington Synge was born 
near Rathfarnham, County Dublin, 
on April 16, 1871. His father, a 
quiet scholarly man, was a barri- 
ster-at-law, with landed property, 
and his mother was the daughter 
of the Protestant rector of Schull, 
County Cork, Rev. Robert Traill, 
who died from a fever caught 


Condensed from The Word 
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while he was relieving victims of 
the Famine. 

His father died when the future 
dramatist was two years old—a fact 
which might account for the sense 
of loneliness and insecurity evi- 
dent in his essays and dramas. He 
entered Trinity College in 1892, 
where he gained prizes in Hebrew 
and Irish, which seemed to indi- 
cate that he would follow the 
family tradition by becoming a 
minister of the Church of Ireland. 

He was versatile in his interests, 
his chief being music and natural 
history, while literature seems not 
to have had any special attraction 
for him. He was wont to take long 
solitary walks over the Dublin 
mountains, studying nature in all 
her moods. He was always to re- 
main an exact and faithful por- 
trayer of nature’s moods, though 
he was considerably less skilled in 
depicting human moods. When the 
time came for him to decide on a 
career, he chose music before the 
ministry and set out for Germany. 

When he was_ twenty-three, 
Synge relinquished the career of 
music, due, it is said, to his failure 
in a competition for original com- 
position. Then he began that 
apparently aimless wandering about 
Europe so fertilising to the mind 
and so broadening of human sym- 
pathies. He drifted to literature 
and to Paris almost simultaneously, 
and conceived an ambition to 
render French masterpieces into 
English. 

It was during his 
French capital, at 


sojourn in the 
the Hotel 
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rmeille, that his interest in 
Ireland was deeply and effectively 
aroused, first by personal contact 
with Irish nationalists there, and 
secondly by W. B. Yeats’s pro- 
found counsel: “Give up Paris: 
you will never create anything by 
reading Racine, and Arthur 
Symons will always be a better 
critic of French literature. Go to 
the Aran Islands. Live there as if 
you were one of the people them- 
selves; express a life that has never 
found expression.” 

That was in March, 1898. Two 
months later he landed at Aran- 
more. The remaining eleven years 
of his life were spent in creative 
activity and in journeyings between 
the Aran Islands, the Blaskets, 
Kerry, Connemara, Wicklow and 
Dublin, with rare visits to Paris. 

The Shadow of the Glen, his 
first play, was produced in 1903, 
Riders to the Sea and The Well of 
the Saints in the two succeeding 
years and the controversial Play- 
boy of the Western World in 1907. 
He was intimately connected with 
the Abbey Theatre from its begin- 
ning, and was one of its directors 
at the time of its first performances 
in 1904. He threw himself heart 
and soul into the work of the 
Theatre, in spite of failing health. 
His genius was reaching a slow 
maturity while his bodily powers 
were rapidly failing under the 
ruthless growth of cancer. 

In 1908, while he was working 
on Deirdre of the Sorrows, which 
many critics hold to be more full 
of promise than any of his other 














His Last Grand Lie 
in [ cConress that one of my weaknesses is an admiration for 
ively Splendid Liars. No, not for your miserable, deceiving, 
itact get-out-of-a-hole-at-all-costs prevaricator, but for the liar 
and who does it on the grand scale. After all, you are not being 
pro- deceived or imposed upon: his very reputation for lying is 
aris : a safeguard in this respect. As well condemn the blustering 
g by Sir John Falstaff or the egregious Baron Munchausen. You 
thur listen to your Splendid Liar knowing what to expect, and if 
etter he comes up to expectation the more you are pleased—and 
Lo entertained. - 
as if Fortunately, our Village Liar has never heard of the 
- Chinese philosopher’s dictum that no man has a good enough 
hem- memory to become a successful liar. His memory has always 
tee been faulty, and it is becoming increasingly so now that old 
age approaches; but he is all the more entertaining for that. 
Two | Here is one who hopes that his dotage will prove to be but 
Aran- a prolongation of his anecdotage. And what better epitaph 
years could be his than the four bald words, “I AM NOT DEAD”? 
eative It will fool nobody but himself, and it will be his last Grand 
tween Lie. J.M. 
iskets, TDs taesentutnnindnintnts(ninbndnininistndsinontniniatainbadstaiaistnbadstsda(ninbadsbstadstapa( 
y and 
iris. plays, he entered hospital for treat- noticeably quiet and unassuming. 
n, his } ment. Later, while he was conval- Daniel Corkery says of him: “ He 
1903, | escing in Germany, his mother, to was of the race of brooders .. . 
Vell of } whom he had always been very dark and melancholy by nature or 
eeding } devoted, died. The rapid advance boisterous and wild.” 
Play-} of his disease obliged him to return Like St. Augustine, he was in- 
1 1907-§ to hospital. He asked to be given tensely sensitive to the pathos of 
d with} a room facing the Dublin hills, mutability. There are unsuspected 
begin-— where he had spent so many really echoes of the twenty-fifth chapter 
rectors— happy hours. He died on the of the Confessions in Synge’s 
mances— morning of March 24, 1909, in plays. The fading of strength and 
f heart} his thirty-eighth year, and was beauty, the approach of grey hairs, 
of the} buried in Mount Jerome Cemetery. old age and death almost obsessed 
health. Those who knew Synge have him. 
a slow} described his appearance. He was It was under the shadow of an 
powers} strongly built, with a large head early death that he hastened the 
er the} and “a wonderful face with great dramatic sequence of his unfinished 
luminous sad eyes”. Padraic play by making Deirdre say: “It 
working§ Colum noted that the playwright may be I will not have Naisi grow- 
, which} had kindly hazel eyes, a brow that ing an old man in Alban with an 
ore fullf went up steeply and that he was old woman at his side, and young 
is othet} rather like Fritz Kreisler: He was girls pointing out and saying: 
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“that Deirdre and Naisi had once 
great beauty in their youth ’.” 
Without entering into the dis- 
cussions and definitions about 
Angio-irish writers, it can be said 
that Synge more than any other 
took pains to try to understand the 
mentality of the people he por- 
trayed, even to the extent of learn- 
ing Irish and of living the lives of 
the Aran Islanders en famille. 
Aided by Lady Gregory and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, he conned their 
ways of speech and turns of 
phrase, which were those of a 
people who still thought in Irish 
and expressed themselves in 
English. Their speech was, as it 
still is, colourful because it was 
not, as modern English is, drained 
of vitality and forcefulness. It 
comes, not from the remote “ well 
of English undefiled”, but urged 
by the Atlantic with the mentality 
of a vigorous race behind it. 
Synge’s plays are packed with 
forceful and colourful phrases, too 
closely packed at times, but he 
claimed he used none he had not 
actually heard and noted. He 
achieved remarkable results in his 
efforts to reach and represent the 
people of Aran. But in spite of 
that he felt alien and shut out from 
the inner sanctuary of their lives. 
He expressed that feeling very 
clearly and pathetically in his note- 
books, as, for instance, in this 
passage in The Aran Islands: “1 
sat for nearly an hour beside the 
fire with a curious feeling that I 
should be quite alone in the little 
cottage (the people all having gone 
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to Mass). I am so used to sitting 
here with the people that I never 
felt the room before as a place 
where any man might live and work 
by himself. After a while as I 
waited, with just light enough 
from the chimney to let me see 
the rafters and the greyness of the 
walls, I became _ indescribably 
mournful, for I felt that this little 
corner on the face of the world, 
and the people who live in it, have 
a peace and a dignity from which 
we are shut out forever.” By 
“we” he meant the Ascendancy 
stock. 

And again from the same book: 
“On some days I feel this island 
as a perfect home and resting 
place; on other days I feel that I 
am 2 waif among the peonie.” 

It was this lack of spiritual in- 
sight and sensibility which, more 
than anything else, was responsible 
for Synge’s poor sense of Irish 
character and bad taste. Rather in 
the manner of the Existentialist 
novelists of today he thought up 
the “situation” first and then 
fitted his curious puppets, like 
Pegeen Mike and the Playboy, 
into the frame. All that is required 
is the “gamey heart” and the 
garrulous tongue, dripping with 
fine phrases. 

It is difficult to decide if 
Synge’s bad taste in religious 
matters was due to this lack of 
spiritual sensibility or if it sprang 
from a cult, contracted in Paris. 
Certainly it was not necessary to 
have made a moronic patricide the 
hero of an Irish countryside, 
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SYNGE 


admired of maidens and envied of 
men. 

The Tinker’s Wedding is un- 
necessarily offensive, and set the 
tone for the modern stage priest. 
The irreverences in The Well of 
the Saints add nothing to the un- 
original theme of the blind wish- 
ing to return to status quo after 
the bitter disappointments and 
misunderstandings following their 
cure. The perverse theme of the 
Playboy is made worse still by the 
wanton scattering abroad of sacred 
references and holy names. 

For all his careful conning of 
the racy speech of the people of 
Aran, Mayo, Kerry and Wicklow, 
Synge made his characters at times 
talk all out of character for a 
Catholic, as though impelled by 
some compulsion, whether imp or 
devil of perversity. And it was 
when he laid these perversities 
aside, and when he forgot his 
theories and forsook Ascendancy 
prejudices, that he produced his 
greatest play, which is reckoned to 
rank with those masterpieces of 
Greek tragedy it so resembles in 
its insistence on implacable fate 
—Riders to the Sea. 


HAD A POOR SENSE OF 
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Irish Catholics never attempt to 
deny that their countryfolk, like 
those of other nations, indulge in 
coarseness and banter, and that 
they make what to those “ not of 
the Household” seem to be flip- 
pant remarks on things sacred. But 
they resemble jokes made by 
people within a family circle, and 
there is a finesse even in the flip- 
pancies which never transgresses 
the border line of blasphemy. 

The riots that accompanied the 
first appearances of the Playboy 
were due to the fact that Irish 
nationalism was emerging just 
then, proud and sensitive. Very 
justly and wisely Irishmen wished 
to appear to the world as they 
were, and not as Ascendancy liter- 
ature of the Lever tradition would 
have the world believe. 

People who frequented the early 
Abbey plays in general and those 
of Synge in particular expected 
native dramatists to interpret the 
life of our people for them. 

Too often they found that the 
dramatists gave them their own 
interpolations, and held flawed or 
distorting mirrors up to human 
nature. 


oe 


‘THE men whom I have seen succeed best in life have always 

been cheerful and hopeful men, who went about their 
business with a smile on their faces, and took the changes 
and chances of this mortal life like men, facing rough and 


Smiling Through 


smooth alike as it came. 


C.K. 


Hypocuonpriac: A man who feels well only when he’s ill. 








ONE UP ON CROMWELL 


ONLY on one occasion during the years 1890-1902 did my 

father’s East Down constituents betray any burning 
interest in what was happening in the House of Commons, 
and that was when a proposal was brought forward to erect 
within the precincts of the House a statue to Oliver 
Cromwell. 

John Redmond, leader of the Irish Nationalist Party, who 
was a great friend of my father, although a strong political 
opponent, approached him one day and said: “ You know 
enough of Ireland to realise that this statue to Cromwell will 
be regarded as a deliberate insult by thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen. . . . I wish you, as an Ulster member, 
would vote against the scheme.” 

This my father promised to do, and was as good as his 
word. His action, however, aroused so much resentment 
among some of the more fanatical of his Protestant sup- 
porters that a deputation was sent from Ireland to voice their 
protest. 

“We want to know,” said their spokesman, a typical 
Ulster farmer, “ why you voted against the statue to Oliver 
Cromwell?” 

My father appeared to ruminate for a moment, and then 
remarked quite innocently: “ Did I really? I quite forget. 
But who was Oliver Cromwell anyway? .. . The name 
seems familiar. Wasn’t he the man who said that all Roman 
Catholics should be sent to Hell or Connacht?” 

“ That’s him!” said the deputation enthusiastically. “ He 
was a grand man.” 

“ Exactly,” said my father. “And that’s why I voted 
against his statue: I wouldn’t have given them a choice.” 

Sir GervAIs RENTOUL, K.C., Sometimes I think 


Vicar of “ Bray ”, Eh? 
A RECTOR in the North of Ireland had a falling out with his 
assistant. 

As life was becoming unbearable, the younger man made 
up his mind to seek work in another parish and, on the 
Sunday before his departure, he preached a farewell sermon, 
giving it a bitter turn by choosing his text from Genesis, 
22, 5: “Stay you here with the ass: I... . will go with 
speed as far as yonder.” 
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The Dilemma 
of Two-Pedal 
Murphy 


LARRY LEE 
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IKE most accidents it happened 

to him very simply. And as 

a motorist for some twenty-odd 

years it was ironical that it should 

have been a bicycle that was at 
the bottom of it. 

He was a sales executive for a 
fairly large manufacturing con- 
cern in Dublin. Two years earlier 
his company had stopped running 
their own vehicles and were now 
hiring cars as they needed them 
from Ryan’s Car Hire. Everyone 
was happy with these arrange- 
ments and this particular man— 
we'll call him Murphy—hadn’t a 
care in world. Then it 
happened. 

He was teaching his youngest 
daughter how to ride her new 
bicycle, and had become a trifle 
exasperated at her inability to 
grasp the fundamentals. Finally, 
grabbing hold of the machine, he 
mounted it himself and with a 
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“Watch me” over his shoulder, 
set off down the road. 

This was a rather foolhardy un- 
dertaking, as he was soon to dis- 
cover. A portly figure, he hadn’t 
sat on a bicycle for over twenty 
years. How it happened he wasn’t 
quite sure, but he suddenly found 
himself flat on his back on the 
road, the bicycle wrapped around 
his legs and a stabbing pain in his 
left ankle. 

With great fuss he was half 
carried back to his home. His wife 
phoned the doctor. Sure enough, 
the ankle was badly sprained. 
“You should be able to hobble 
around with two sticks,” was the 
cheerful pronouncement, “but 
obviously no driving with that foot 
for a couple of months. You'll 
have to stay indoors.” 

This was sad news indeed for 
him. Apart from disliking the idea 
of nothing but desk work, he 
scarcely looked forward to explain- 
ing to his Managing Director the 
reason for his request. Off the 
road for falling off a bicycle! He 
could already the beaming 
faces of his colleagues. 

This was a Sunday evening and 
he was due to pick up a car from 
Ryan’s the following morning and 
leave before lunch to make two 
important calls in the South. With- 

out any fixed ideas or any real 
hope, he decided to ring Ryan’s 
office to see if they had any sug- 
gestions. 

A lady answered the call and 
listened to his tale of woe, sympa- 
thetically, He didn’t go into any 
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but presented his 
problem with extreme clarity: 
how to drive several hundred 
miles in the next two days without 
using his left foot. 

To the young lady, however, 
this appeared to be no problem at 
all. “ Drop in tomorrow morning,” 
she told him, “and we'll have 
you on the road in no time.” 

Mr. Murphy was so surprised 
that he had said thanks and rung 
off before he realised that he had 
not enquired as to how this 
miracle was to be performed. And 
so he went to bed, still rather 
doubtful, but living in hope. 

Next morning he presented 
himself at Ryan’s premises and 
briefly explained his problem and 
his phone call. The young lady 
he had been speaking to was pro- 
duced. Originally his booking had 
been for a Ford Anglia. But 
amongst the fleet of almost §00 
cars operated by Ryan’s are some 
twenty Austin Manumatic and 
Standard Standrive models. Both 
of these types, although in the 
small-size class, have only two 
pedals—brake and _ accelerator, 
both for the right foot, the clutch 
being worked automatically by the 
gear change lever. 


It’s the Time-table 


] BELIEVE that the human brain is largely mechanical in its 
functioning, that it requires a certain regular rhythm, and 
that a time-table is a flywheel which sets the whcle apparatus 


on the swing. 


ONLY a dentist should look down in the mouth. 


IRISH DIGEST 


A man who half an hour earlier 
had been considering himself a 
most unfortunate soul, brightened 
visibly. The story behind the 
accident could be toned down 
Come to think of it, the boss 
would be most impressed by his 
initiative in finding such a novel 
solution to his problem and thus 
keeping “on the move”... 
“Great fellow, Murphy.” 

Sure enough, he was put behind 
the wheel of a Standrive model. 
Two hours later he set out 
through the gates of the plant 
with a good-natured cheer from 
his associates. During the next 
two days he found himself the 
centre of attraction with both his 
business contacts and hotels, 
everybody being intrigued to know 
how he was driving his car with 
such a heavily-bandaged foot. The 
car was discussed more than his 





business, but at the same time he 
seemed to get his order at the end 
of the discussion—without even 
asking for it! 

“ Two-pedal Murphy”—as ht 
was known for some time after 
wards—was pleased with his cay 


and the boss was pleased wi 
Murphy. In fact, everyone 
happy. 


Haro_tp NICOLSON 
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“ My ears were filled by their loud trumpetings and the 
thundering of their feet as they cut a path of destruction 
through the bushland ” 


When I Faced 
an Klephant 
Stampede 
W. ROBERT FORAN 


_* motoring across Sumatra 
when the side of a mountain 
suddenly came crashing down 
over the roadway roo yards ahead 
of the car, completely blocking 
further progress. The noise was 
paralysing. 

After the tremendous tumult 
had subsided a thick fog of dust 
blotted out the landscape; and 
when it lifted finally I gazed upon 
a path of destruction fully a quar- 
ter of a mile wide. The stam- 
pede of a herd of wild elephants 
can be an even more terrifying 
and unnerving experience. 

There was an occasion while 
hunting for ivory on the west 
bank of the Nile when I encoun- 
tered an unusually large herd. The 
area was not exactly ideal. The 
sun-bleached grass stood about 
fifteen feet high and the entire 
countryside was studded with 
thick brush and acacia thorn-trees. 





Yet the only sound they made on 
the move was akin to that of a 


light breeze stirring the tops of 
the tall grass: no more than the 
echo of a sigh, such as one may 
hear in a field of wheat. 

That those huge bodies could 
move collectively across such a 
piece of country so noiselessly 
was most remarkable. Had they 
been feeding as travelling, the 
constant snapping off of branches 
from trees and the rumbling 
noises of their stomachs would 
certainly have been heard. 

Many reported instances of 
whole herds charging are nothing 
of the sort, but merely movements 
due to panic and a desire to 
escape from danger. Power of 
scent being the strongest sense in 
most animals, when one or more 
are disturbed it is only natural 


Condensed from Personality 
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that they should strive to get up- 
wind with the least possible delay. 
That is their only hope of wind- 
ing danger from their front. While 
doing so, they often appear to be 
coming deliberately for the dis- 
turber of their privacy. 

When a herd of elephants 
appears to be charging suddenly 
and directly towards you, trumpet- 
ing shrilly in anger, it is’ feasible 
sometimes to halt or turn them 
without being forced to kill a single 
animal. A bullet fired at the top 
of the head may well accomplish 
the purpose, but it cannot be 
reckoned as a certainty. A charg- 
ing elephant moves at a rate of 
about twenty miles an hour, but 
its speed appears to be greater 
when a man is standing to face a 
furious onslaught from the beast 
—perhaps as much as forty miles 
an hour. 

Should a hunter be charged 
deliberately it is wise to stand per- 
fectly still and face it, either turn- 
ing the beast with a shot high up 
on the head (which does no great 
harm except causing a bad head- 
ache) or placing a bullet into the 
brain -with a frontal shot between 
the eyes and at the top of the 
trunk. 

To stand absolutely immobile 
in the direct path of a largish herd 
when in panic-stricken flight does 
call for a great deal of will power, 
for the natural instinct is to turn 
and run. 

Flight is just suicidal. The 
slightest movement at once dis- 
closes your whereabouts. The in- 
evitable result is almost certain to 
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be a tragedy, because an elephant 
can move faster than a man. 

Generally speaking, when an 
elephant is charging deliberately 
instead of stampeding in panic, 
the trunk is hanging down with 
its tip curled inwards to the mas- 
sive chest. That means a lethal 
intent, 

But I have also seen them rush 
at me, screaming shrilly with fury, 
trunk extended upwards or held 
out straight in front. That happens 
only during the initial stage of the 
attack. Approaching nearer, the 
trunk is lowered into the normal 
position before the chest and its 
tip curled inwards to the forelegs. 
You know then that the animal is 
out to kill. 

There was an. occasion while 
hunting for ivory in the Belgian 
Congo when I got right into the 
centre of a herd, which must have 
numbered 800 of both sexes with 
calves among them. I was trying 
to down a grand old bull carrying 
tusks of 100 lb. or more each. My 
prize went down to the first shot 
into the brain from the side, and 
collapsed as if pole-axed. 

The sound of my shot sent the 
entire herd milling around wild} 
as I stealthily edged towards the 





outer fringe of cows. I had just 
succeeded in getting clear of them 
when the herd suddenly stam 
peded in a panicky flight, towan 
me. 

I stood absolutely immobi 
and my stout-hearted gun-bearer 
Hamisi bin Baraka, did likewi 
beside me. I longed for wings 
lift myself above it all, To 
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“ Take it easy downtown—we'll be meeting heavy traffic.” 
Laugh Magazine 





frank, I was paralysed with terror. 
It was due more to this state 
rather than any dictates of pru- 
dence that I remained motionless 
throughout the ordeal. As far as I 
know, I was as immobile as a 
block of stone. 

With my rifle hugged to my 
chest I stared fixedly at that 
rapidly advancing avalanche of 
mountainous slate-grey _ bodies, 
waving trunks, widely extended 
ears and flashing bars of ivory 
menacing us. My ears were filled 
by their loud trumpetings and the 
thundering of their feet as they 
cut a path of destruction through 
the bushland. Sweat poured in 
Streams down my body. When it 
had ended, there was not a dry 
stitch of clothing covering my 
trembling body. I felt an acute 
wave of nausea. 

The herd crashed through the 
bush and timber, trampling flat 
the high grass and thick bushes, 
and knocking over trees. They left 
behind them a wide wake of utter 


ruin. As they sped onwards the 
shrill trumpeting was never stilled 
for a moment. 

Fortunately, both Hamisi and I 
suffered no injury, The noise rang 
in my ears and brain for a long 
time afterwards, and I could only 
hear Hamisi’s words with diffi- 
culty. The entire picture before 
my eyes seemed filled with huge, 
slate-grey bulks, and the thuader- 
ing beat of their huge feet still 
rang in my ears. 

The Oxford Concise Dictionary 
defines fear as “a painful emotion 
caused by impending danger or 
evil; a state of alarm; anxiety for 
the safety of oneself, or of others”’. 
It is all of that and then still 
more, if judged by the standard 
of emotions created by facing up 
to a large herd of madly galloping 
wild elephants. Believe me when I 
say those cold words do not begin 
to express adequately the state of 
a man’s mind during such devas- 
tating experiences. 

Even when the ordeal was over 
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and I knew I was safe I still stood 
rooted to the spot, incapable of 
movement and unable to grasp the 
reality of our fortuitous escape 
from injuries or worse. 

I was recalled to my senses and 
the immediate necessity for with- 
drawal to some place of security 
by a gentle nudge from Hamisi. 

turned and saw he was grinning 
as if much amused. He pointed a 
finger towards where he thought 
we ought to retreat, about-turned 
and led the way. I moved off in 
his wake. The tusks of the big 
bull could be collected next day. 

A moment or two later we both 
halted abruptly and turned about. 
We were not yet out of our packet 
of trouble. The panicky herd was 
now stampeding back in the 
reverse direction and _ heading 
straight for us. Once again we 
had to stand immobile in their 
path and endure the identical 
ordeal, but this time it was far 
worse. . 

It was the only time I ever 
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knew a stampeding herd to come 
back over the same ground. For- 


tunately the herd divided and 
passed on either flank of us 
without doing any harm. We 


waited in strained silence until the 
fearful riot ebbed into a faint 
commotion, and then started to 
walk briskly back to camp. Both 
of us had had enough for that day, 
and for many days to come. 

Neither of us referred to the 
incident. Hamisi must have 
noticed the signs of fear which I 
had not been able to conceal, but 
he was too loyal and good a 
sportsman to make any capital out 
of his employer’s failings. I do not 
think he ever mentioned it. 

To be candid, I was never able 
to conquer entirely my instinctive 
dread at the first moment of fac- 
ing up to elephants. But once the 
issue was joined beyond recall, 
this reaction changed instantly and 
my nerves became as steady as a 
rock once more. The moments of 
anticipation are always worst. 





A HOLipay resort is a place where the natives live on your 


vacation until the next summer. 


Ep SULLIVAN 


“ MOUMMIE, Rover’s a bad dog. He ate dolly’s slipper.” 
“Yes, Tommy, he ought to be punished.” 
“Oh, I punished him, Mummie. I went straight to his 


kennel and drank his milk.” 


PEOPLE nowadays are showing more concern with the higher 
things of life—especially prices. 
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Two Irish Bards in 
Old New Orleans 


FRANCIS PATRICK BURNS 


weg the many emigrants 
who left their beloved Ireland 
in the early part of the 19th 
century, and who settled in old 
New Orleans, there are two who 
are best remembered, not so much 
for their contributions to the civil, 
social and political growth of the 
burgeoning metropolis on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, 
but who are enshrined in the 
annals, not only in the city of 
their adoption, but in America 
itself, for the magic of their 
try. 

Richard Henry Wilde was. born 
in Dublin, on September 24, 
1789. When he was aged five his 
family settled in Baltimore. His 
father dying, he left with his 
widowed mother and brothers for 
Augusta, Georgia. Being very poor 
his mother sustained her family 
by operating a grocery store in 
which her son Richard helped. By 
her aid, he taught himself. 

He studied law privately and at 
a furious pace, and was admitted 
to practice before he became of 
legal age in 1809. In 1811 he 
became Attorney General of the 
State of Georgia. In 1819 he 
married Caroline Buckle, who died 
eight years later. He did not marry 
a second time. He was elected to 


Congress for five terms between 
1815 and 1835, and was appointed 
to fill two vacancies in 1825 and 
1827. 

Defeated for re-election in 
1835, he went abroad to further 
his education by the study of 
literature. Settling in Florence, 
Italy, he wrote about the Italian 
poets, such as Dante and the 
Italian lyric poets. His largest 
single work, published in New 
York in 1842, is a two-volume 
study of the “Love, Madness 
and Imprisonment of Torquato 
Tasso,” a _ celebrated Italian 
tragedian. 

In 1843 Wilde came to New 
Orleans, where he settled with the 
intention of practising law, but 
instead was appointed as the first 
professor of constitutional law in 
the newly organised law depart- 
ment of the University of 
Louisiana (now Tulane University) 
where he served until his death 
on September 10, 1847, from 
yellow fever. In 1854 his remains 
were removed from a cemetery 
vault in New Orleans, and buried 
in the garden of his home in 
Augusta. In 1886 his remains were 
again disinterred, and this time 
buried in the “ Poets’ Corner” in 
the city cemetery of Augusta. 

But the fame of Richard Henry 
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Wilde as it survives today is not 
based on his legal attainments, 
high political posts to 
which he rose as a Representa- 
tive of the State of Georgia, where 
in 1834, he attained such prom- 
inence as to become a formidable 
candidate for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, but was 
defeated for that high office. His 
reputation is based on his lyrical 
attainments as an Irish poet. The 
11th edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britanmca lists his name among 
those poets whose writings were 
famous in America. 

Among the better-known verses 
from his pen was one entitled 
“ My Life is Like the Summer 
Rose” which, according to many 
critics, is an exquisite lyrical 
effort. One couplet therein—* On 
that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall e’er lament for 
me ”—has been highly praised for 
its rich vowel colour. 

Another short verse, “ The 
Complaint of the Captive,” is the 
basis of a hoax perpetrated on a 
professor at the University of 
Georgia. In his book Travels in 
America (1849) the author, Sir 
Charles Lyell, F.R.S., gives not 
nly an illuminating pen portrait 
of Wilde, but also an explanation 
from Wilde himself as to how a 
translation of this poem was 
foisted on this professor as a re- 
cently discovered fragment of an 
early Greek poem by a lyric poet 


or the 


> 


quotes Wilde as explaining the 


| eh . 
cent (hus: 


inci 
“ As there had been much com- 
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ment about this short poem, we 
asked Mr. Wilde to relate its true 
history to us. Mr. Wilde said he 
had been one of a party a 
Savannah, when the question was 
raised as to whether a certain pro 
fessor at the University of Georgis 
understood Greek. 

“One of his companions under- 
took to translate the poem into 
Greek prose, so arranged as to 
appear like verse. It was then sent 
to the professor to identify it as 
a newly discovered fragment of a 
poem by Alcaeus, and the trick 
succeeded; though the professor, 
because of the lack of other 
material by the Greek author, 
slightly qualified his verdict. 

“Without the knowledge of 
Mr. Wilde and his friends, it was 
sent to New York by someone 
and there published as a genuime 
fragment of the writings of the 
Greek poet, But in Georgia Wilde 
was given all the blame by his 
political opponents for having im 
posed on the professor . . . .” 

One of Wilde’s most notable 
compositions is his well-knows 
sonnet “To the Mocking Bird”, 
but his reputation as a poet # 
based largely upon his lovely 
lyrics, which, unfortunately, do net 
exist in collected form but af 
scattered in various anthologies. 

“ My Life is Like the Summer 
Rose”, composed before 1815, 
was later set to music by Sidney 
Lanier, and several others 

The other Irish minstrel gho 
made New Orlezns his home and 
place of refuce was Joseph 
Brennan, He was born in Northem 
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TWO IRISH BARDS 


Ireland in 1829, and spent the 
greater part of his youth in Cork. 

In 1848, after joining the Young 
Ireland Party, he became editor of 
the newspaper The Irish Felon, 
published in Dublin. Because of 
his insurrectionary activities he 
was sentenced to ten months’ im- 
prisonment. 

fter his release he became 
editor of another newspaper called 
The Irishman. He did not hold 
this position very long, because he 
again became implicated in. an- 
e@ther revolutionary movement to 
gain freedom for his country. This 
time the young patriot found it 
mecessary, for his life and safety, 
to flee like many others to the 
safety of America. 

Brennan landed in New Orleans 
which, at the time, had a large 
segment of Irish-born citizens. He 
became connected first with the 
Delta (which later became the 
True Delia), a newspaper whose 
editorial policy was friendly to the 
Irish living in New Orleans. 

It is mainly, if not sclely, 
because of his anguished cry for 
the devoted wife he left behind 
him in his native land that his 
Memory remains enshrined in the 
hearts and minds of his fellow 
Irishmen, and their descendants 
still living in New Orleans. 

From the meagre accounts of 
his life it does not appear that 
Joseph Brennan possessed, to the 
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same extent, the cultural, social, 
civic and political attainments 
which mark the background of 
Richard Henry Wilde, but there 
was in his heart and soul a strong 
and lasting love for his native land, 
expressed in the single poem 
which, apparently, is the only 
literary record he has left b-hind 
him, and in which he expressed 
the depth of his feelings for his 
wife. Entitled “ The Exile to His 
Wife ”, it reads in part: 


Come to me, dearest, I’m lonely 
without thee; 

Come to me, darling, my sorrows 
to lighten; 

Come in thy 
and lowly; 

Come in thy lovingness, queenly 


and holy. 


Come, for my heart in 
ebsence is weary; 

Haste, for my spirit is sickened 
and dreary; 

Come to the arms which 
should caress thee; 

Come to the heart that is throb- 
bing to press thee. 


womanhood, meekly 


your 


alone 


But his appeal was in vain. For, 
like so many of his compatriots, 
not yet immune to the rigours of 
the climate of that part of 
America to which he had fled, he 
became a victim of the deadly 
scourge of yellow fever. He was 
in his thirtieth year. 


To be happy all your life: keep always a good conscience— 
and an old pair of shoes. 


A STUCK zipper is the best swearing apparel. 








Who is “ Lady Di” ? Famous men have 
been her devotees 


Old Moore will Never Die! 


STANDISH O'HARA 


fs MOORE, astrologer, sage, 
seer, the editor and prophet of 
Old Moore’s Almanack, sat for 
his woodcut somewhere around 
1794. Impudent copyists of The 
Irish Merlin, compiled each year 
by “Philomath” since 1764, had 
provoked the ancient to quell 
competition once and for all by 
revealing his true identity. 

In “The Genuine Irish Old 
Moore’s Almanac” of today a re- 
production of the original woodcut 
is preserved for us, although no 
longer on the cover. Tucked away 
behind the table of contents he 
sits, framed by the arms of the 
Four Provinces of Ireland, a 
gaunt and lank-haired visionary in 
a high-collared greatcoat, the 
deep-etched lines of erudition on 
his brow somewhat lightened by 
the background, consisting of a 
star and a new moon. 


Who was “the genuine Irish Old 

Moore” ? 

His name we know. For in- 
scribed across the venerable knees 
of his likeness it is there, plain 
to be seen in “ Gaelic ” lettering: 
Theophilus Moore. 

It might well be the name of 


a hedge schoolmaster who muscled 
in on the then-thriving almanac 
business, but the life of the great 
Irish prophet is lost in legend. 
Some say he was buried, at 
eighty, in Drumcondra church- 
yard, Dublin. 


But Old Moore has his English 
imitators ? 

There are four or five British 
Old Moores, of which Foulsham’s 
and Purdon’s are perhaps the best 
known. The original English Old 
Moore’s goes back, as a matter of 
fact, to 1697. It was in that year 
launched with great success by 
Dr. Francis Moore, the astrologer, 
whose magic mantle is claimed as 
the rightful heritage of all the 
latter-day prophets. 


So ours is NOT the original Old | 


Moore’s after all ? 
The original Irish Almanack 
edited and published by 


Theophilus Moore was at first | 
just another of many prognosticat- 

ing chapbooks turned out by job | 
bing printers to satisfy the hunger | 


of the newly literate, These com- 
pilations consisted of calendars, 
weather-forecasts, out-of-the-way 


snippets of information and, above | 
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OLD MOORE WILL NEVER DIE! 


all, The Voice of the Heavens, 
revealing by the sorcery of signs 
and portents the shape of things 
to come. 

Theophilus Moore, however, 
was himself an original. He was a 
Merlin—but an Irish Merlin. You 
might say he was a bit of a lepre- 
chaun. But while others might 
plod in the paths of the planets, 
Theophilus with his great brood- 
ing eyes gazed at the Dublin 
mountains and the Wicklow hills. 


Yes, but what good did that do 
him ? 

Old Moore, we must remember, 
lived in troubled times, the times 
of “the Sixth of George I”, of 
Swift’s Drapier’s Letters, of the 
long struggle by the Protestant 
Irish for parliamentary indepen- 
dence, leading to the rising of the 
Whiteboys and the Hearcs of Oak. 

Something of Ireland, then, 
crept into the oraculum when be- 
neath the title Old Moore’s 
Almanack the editor inscribed, 
within a scroll, “The Bards, 
Solvers and Sages of Ireland.” 


Were these the Editor ? 

Indeed no, they were readers, 
who also were contributors of 
verses, often highly patriotic in 
tone, but grounded in the hard- 
headed practicality of rebuses and 
conundrums, word squares, acros- 
tics and charades. Each year the 
Master greeted these contributors 
with a special message headed 
“Our Bards and Sages”. 

Old Moore’s was a very library 
in little when the voice of Grattan 
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upheld Ireland’s cause. From 
“Items of Interest” to a sort of 
Samuel Smiles Advice Bureau 
(“Let young people invest in 
themselves, by books and healthy 
lives; afterwards you can invest 
financially.”); from an Authentic 
List of the Fairs of Ireland and a 
calendar including remarkable days 
(“January 2oth, Birr captured, 
1643; 21st, priests banished, 
1632”) to the Golden Number of 
the Year and the Predictions, Old 
Moore’s was a universal encyclo- 
paedia with Irish subjects to the 
fore. 


Was it not just a lot of astro- 
logical monsense—apart from 
the calendar and fairs ? 

In America, Britain, France and 
elsewhere the old cult of the 
astrologers has long persisted, and 
even Theophilus was not above 
dabbling in “ baleful” and “ bene- 
ficent” and otherwise noteworthy 
“aspects of the planets”. But this 
was a mere concession to popular 
curiosity, neither written nor read 
with deep conviction. 

Ireland’s Old Moore, therefore, 
stood apart from his foreign con- 
temporaries then as he does to- 
day. Perhaps to underline its 
serious outlook and respectability 
the Almanack, as time went on, 
adopted a sub-title which was to 
develop a mystical quality all its 
own: “The Lady’s Diary.” 


What's mystical or strange about 
that ? 


Well, if you open the 1959 
edition of Old Moore’s—the 
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genuine Irish one!—you will find 
heading the back pages of 
Rebuses and Charades, in bold 
type, the somewhat mysterious 
utlke “LADY DIS CORNER, 
Cuinne na mBard”. Here are 
given the solutions to the puzzles 
set the previous year; here are 
awarded the prizes, ranging from 
£1 for the highest number of 
correct solutions, which might 
number forty-five, to 3/-, 2/6d., 
perhaps 2/- for a poem! 

But these poets, or rather 
bards, are devoted to their “ Lady 
Di”, as they have been for 
generations; they are a noble com- 
pany who sing the praises of one 
another and of Lady Di in a 
manner befitting the “ Bards, 
Solvers and Sages of Ireland ”. 

Here, for example, is Patrick 
F. Campbell inditing a verse to 
his pal Bernard Donohoe: 


Dear brilliant bard of high regard, 
I pen those lines to you, 

You sing so grand in verse sublime 
of the beauty of our land. 
How you nobly won a foremost 

place in famed old Lady Di; 
And which I hope you will enchant 
with songs of the Emerald Isle. 


THE 


And there follows, of course, the 
inevitable rhymed conundrum. 


But who is “ Lady Di” ? 
Wait a minute! There are, I 
am sure, in the current Old 


[T is better to sit tight than to drive so. 


JN many situations, if I had the courage, I'd be a coward, 
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Moore’s at least a dozen references 
to Lady Di, either in the verses 
themselves, or incorporated in the 
courtly salutations of one bard to 
another. 

“ My Coat of Emerald Green” 
(Prize 2/-) is addressed “To the 
patriotic young men of today; P. 
F. Campbell, Cavan’s Bard and 
Solver, and all the Bards of Di”; 
Tim Hegarty of U.S.A. pens a 
verse “For the clever solvers of 
Lady Di”; from Andrew McGill 

















of Boyle comes a five-fold ballad 
“To the Bards and Solvers of | 
Lady Di”. And if we go back as g 
far as 1943 we find—at random: fi 
’Tis forty years and over Si 
Since first I wrote for Di..”| la 
And in passing I may mention | ™ 
that devotees of Lady Di have im ch 
cluded men like “Leo” of The| % 
Nation (who was John Keegan * 
Casey, author of The Rising of the hin 
Moon) and Charles Kickham. | wit 
now quote Old: Moore’s reply # loci 
Michael Burke (in The Bell): mp 
“Who is Di? The present OM} 4 ™ 
Moore declares that Dia, Di, Lady thes 
Di, all come from days when the oa 


Almanac had as second title o 
The Lady’s Diary shortened by! 
‘The Diarians’ to Lady Di @| Sc 
Dia. Old Moore should know, but 


more than one Almanack—fo burri 
example, Purdon’s—was called] Quie 
The Ladys and Farmer) armo. 
Book...” | % ha 
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This article is by way of exemplifying the Irish rural 
saying, “ Never bolt your door with a carrot” 


Locks versus 


Burglars—It’s 


a Ceaseless War 


RAY T. DAVIS 


Washington, D.C., not long 
ago, a trio of armoured truck 
guards left their locked vehicle in 
front of a restaurant and went in- 
side for a snack. Fifteen minutes 
later they emerged and found the 
truck’s rear door ajar. A quick 
check of their cargo revealed 
$65,000 was missing. 

It was a slick job and newsmen 
hinted of some master criminal 
with a genius for picking intricate 
locks. Veteran detectives were un- 
impressed and handled the case in 
a routine manner. In short time 
they had the crook behind bars 
and returned the loot intact to its 
owners. 

The officers knew from experi- 
ence that few crooks possess the 
skill to pick a good lock, much less 
burriedly and in broad daylight. 
Quietly they had obtained a list of 
armoured truck employees known 
to have handled company keys at 
one time or another. They pinned 
the theft on an employee who had 
been dismissed three years earlier 
and neglected to turn in his keys. 


Since the first caveman got the 
idea to roll a big rock over his 
entrance to bar animals and inter- 
lopers, men have striven to build 
better locks. Mechanisms of every 
description have been used, and 
many of them did a good job of 
protecting people’s valuables and 
safety. 

Man’s interest and ingenuity in 
this fascinating field is noted all 
through history. Oae of the oldest 
key-operated locks was found by 
an Italian archzologist in the ruins 
of an Egyptian palace. Although 
designed over 4,000 years ago, its 
“pin tumbler” principle is used 
today in our most modern locks. 
It was sturdily constructed of hard 
wood but had one handicap—its 
key was the size and shape of a 
hockey stick. 

The early Romans and Greeks 
designed all kinds of iron locks 
covered with artistic designs of 
fish and animals. Brass keys were 
cleverly shaped, some being worn 
as- finger rings or bracelets so 
their owners wouldn't lose them. 


Condensed from Columbia (New Haven, Conn., U.S.A.) 
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About the same time, the Chinese 
invented combination locks, using 
letters instead of numbers, a fore- 
runner of today’s modern bank 
vaults. 

In American colonial cities, 
people often guarded their homes 
and business establishments with 
vicious locks that could be fatal 
to a pick-artist. If the thief moved 
one wrong tumbler, a musket 
fired a ball directly at him. 

So-called “ warded” locks were 
used for generations, especially in 
the U.S.A., because they were 
economical and simple. Many 
homes still use them today on in- 
side doors; householders know 
them as “skeleton” locks. As a 
security measure they’re worthless. 
Any prowler can buy keys to fit. 

During the 1800s, inventors all 
over the world began designing 
new kinds of complicated “ pick- 
proof” locks. In England contests 
between locksmiths who attempted 
to pick the other fellows’ locks 
became popular entertainment for 
the people, although most of these 
devices succumbed to the efforts 
of the better craftsmen. 


An Englishman, Jeremiah 
Chubb, built a lock for his 
government that automatically 


jammed when probed with a pick. 
The jam could only be released 
by reversing the lock with its 
proper key. This was the first lock 
that warned its owner of a tam- 
pering attempt. 

Impressed by the lock, the 
government offered a reward of 
£100 to any man who could open 
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it without its key. One of the 
challengers was a renegade lock- 
smith doing time in prison for a 
burglary attempt. 

He was given a disassembled 
lock to study, an assembled one 
to work on, a kit of tools and 
some room in the prison work- 
shop. Spurred on by the addi- 
tional promise of a royal pardon 
if he succeeded, the felon went to 
work. He was still tinkering with 
the lock three months later. 
Guards took him back to his cell 
in a befuddled state. 

Chubb’s lock enjoyed fame only 
briefly. An American locksmith, 
John Hobbs, arrived at a London 
exposition and immediately began 
opening every prize lock on dis- 
play. 

Hobbs picked the apparently 
invincible Chubb lock by exert- 
ing pressure against the bolt with 
one hand, while sensitively feel- 
ing for the internal levers with a 
slim length of metal. His highly 
developed sense of touch told him 
when each lever had slipped into 
position. He was the Jimmy 
Valentine of his day. 

In 1861, Linus Yale, Jr., a por- 
trait artist and son of an expert 
locksmith, patented a_ cylinde 
lock thought to be of revolu 
tionary design, Actually he got the 
basic idea while studying a draw. 


ing of the  4,000-year-oll 
Egyptian lock! 
Yale’s four-pin tumbler lod 


opened only when al! four piss 
were raised simultaneously to cer 
tain heights by its key. If eve 
one pin was lifted too high, or at 
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LOCKS VERSUS BURGLARS—IT’S A CEASELESS WAR 


high enough, the lock would not 

respond. It was by far the best 

lock of its time, and even today 
most cylinder locks follow his 
basic design. 

Early in the present a war of 
brains was waged between manu- 
facturers of bank safes and gangs 
of expert safecrackers. Strong 
key locks were used and had 
to be discarded after “ peter- 
men” learned to pour nitro- 
glycerin into the keyhole to 
blast the door off. Combination 
locks, with 100,000,000 possible 
combinations, were substituted. 
Massive doors were made to fit 
airtight, so that “soup” could 
not be poured into their cracks. 

The manufacturers had hardly 
relaxed when James Sargent, a 
famous locksmith, unveiled a 
fairly simple electrical device he 
called a “ micro-meter.” Attached 
by wires to a safe’s combination 
knob, it was so sensitive that it 
detected the movements of 
tumblers and made safecracking a 
cinch. “It’s just a matter of time,” 
Sargent warned, “ before crooks 
latch onto this. idea.” 

Safe experts went hurriedly back 
to their designing boards. Luckily 
one of them caine up with a per- 
fect counter-measure; he magnet- 
ised the inner workings of com- 
bination locks, and they bedevilled 
the sensitive micro-meter, much 
as a magnet deflects a compass. 

Although it seemed that bank 
vaults had et last become impreg- 
nable, the robber gangs didn’t give 
up. They began kidnapping smal!- 
town bank presidents in the 
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N medieval times concealed 

door locks were the vogue. 
A man seeking admittance had 
to manipulate certain tiny 
levers carefully hidden in the 
door’s scrollwork. 

Strongboxes also utilised this 
principle, along with one extra 
precaution. To open the lock a 
man inserted his fingers into a 
series of holes and manipulated 
embedded buttons. If a thief 
did this and pressed one wrong 
button, a powerful springtrap 


slammed shut, crushed his 
fingers. 
Other gvisly types sprayed 


poison gas, exploded a bomb, 
or belched itching powder ! 
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middle of the night and forced 
them to open their vaults under 
penalty of death, 

Vault makers met this new 
threat with the invention of the 
timelock, and this time the gangs 
of safecrackers were licked as far 
as bank jobs were concerned. To- 
day’s banker closes his vault at 
the end of a business day, sets 
the timelock for nine o'clock in 
the morning, and goes home con- 
fident that the bank’s money is 
safe. 

Although lock experts and police 
agree that no building is com- 
pletely secure from illegal entry, 
they say a good lock is still your 
best protection. Its stubbornness 
foils burglars who prefer to work 
quietly and swiftly. 
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“ Most homeowners,” one lock- 
smith complains, “have a sub- 
stantial front door equipped with 
a strong lock and an overhead 
light. This door is dimost never 
attacked by burglars. But side and 
rear entrances are usually un- 
lighted and guarded with flimsy 
locks.” 

Nearly 600,000 burglaries were 
committed in the U.S. in 1957, 
an increase of 12.2 per cent. over 
the previous year. Threequarters 
of the burglars were under eight- 
teen, proving that most of to- 
day’s prowlers are inexperienced. 
They succeed in gaining entry to 
a home mostly through the care- 
lessness of its owner. 

Householders often instal rear 
and side doors with glass panels 
and a spring lock under the glass. 
A burglar carefully breaks a hole 
in the lower corner pane, reaches 
in and releases the lock. To out- 
wit them, experts suggest a kind 
of “dead” lock that requires use 
of a key for opening it from both 
inside and outside. All doors 
opening to the outside should be 
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Spring locks, unless ruggedly 
constructed with powerful springs, 
are the delight of today’s crop of 
young burglars. Chicago detectives 
investigating a series of apartment 
break-ins, weren’t puzzled for a 
moment when they found paper 
match covers in the doorways of 
burglarised places. The covers, 
advertising a North side bar, had 
a slick plastic coating that stiffened 
them. 

Teams of detectives watched the 
bar and shadowed late drinkers to 
their homes. One night a trio of 
young men were followed into an 
apartment building and nabbed 
inside a doctor’s place. They con- 
fessed the other burglaries. 

The match books? They were 
inserted between the door and the 
jamb, at lock height, and jiggled 
until the spring bolt eased open. 
Most burglars usad strips of 
celluloid for the same purpose un- 
til police began classifying them 
as burglary tools. 

A veteran detective sums up 
the situation this way: “ Today’s 
burglar isn’t smart or clever—he’s 


additionally protected by case- sneaky. He exists only because 
hardened steel bolts that slide some careless citizens fail to take 
across and interlock with their sensible steps to protect their pro- 
“ strike.” perty.” 
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A PERSON has to be a contortionist to get along these days. 
First of all he has to keep his back to the wall and his ear 


to the ground, He’s expected to put his 


shoulder to 


the wheel, his nose to the grindstone, keep a level head and 
both feet on the earth. And, at the same time, look for the 
silver lining with his head in the clouds. 


A STUBBORN man doesn’t hold opinions—they hold him. 
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These Irishwomen, sick of Society life, ran away... 


Two Ladies of Llangollen 


E.B. 


NE night, about 169 years 

ago, two adventurous young 
Irish girls ran away together. The 
elder, Lady Eleanor Butler, was 
bored with the down-at-heel 
gaiety of Kilkenny Castle, where 
rowdy neighbours drank them- 
selves under the table every night 
at her father’s expense, in true 
18th-century style. 

Sarah Ponsonby, who had been 
her bosom friend since they went 
to school together, was equally 
tired of the superficial society life 
of the period, which expected 
nothing more of young ladies than 
to sit at home, occupied with gen- 
teelly trivial pastimes until they 
had made a successful marriage. 

The friends made up their 
minds to “elope ””"—a tremendous 
undertaking in those days, when 
travelling was far from easy, 
especially for young women so 
hedged about by convention. They 
set about it with a will, clambering 
out of windows, secreting pistols, 
meeting in deserted barns; while 
Eleanor, the strong-minded, actu- 
ally disguised herself in men’s 
clothes. 

However, it was all to no pur- 
pose, for they were overtaken at 
Waterford, and escorted ignomini- 
ously home again, to find every 


tongue in the neighbourhood wag- 
ging over the scandal. 

Undaunted, Sarah and her friend 
waited a few more years, and then 
ram away again, successfully this 
time, taking the boat to Milford 
Haven, and then journeying by 
coach through Wales until they 
reached Llangollen. 

It was probably the beauty and 
seclusion of the valley that decided 
them to settle there. Llangollen has 
changed very little since they knew 
it, and is still one of the loveliest 
and greenest glens in Wales, lying 
in a wooded hollow among the 
mountains. 

Having forsworn all idea of 
marriage, Sarah Ponsonby and 
Eleanor Butler lived here for the 
next half century in perfect happi- 
ness, mever once seeming to tire 
of each other’s company. Lady 
Eleanor kept a diary for some 
months which gives a clear picture 
of the placid life they enjoyed at 
“Plas Newydd ” (“ New Place”), 
as their black and white, half- 
timbered cottage was called. 

On fine days, morning and 
evening, they would walk round the 
estate to look at Margaret, the cow, 
and to see what Powell, the gar- 
dener, was doing. Having surveyed 
the pinks and artichokes, they wan- 
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dered through the maze and 
“ shrubbery ”, past Lady Eleanor’s 
Bower, and down to the little 
stream under the trees. 

From eleven until two o'clock, 
they wrote letters, keeping up a 
voluminous correspondence with 
innumerable relatives and friends. 
Then there would be various 
domestic duties to attend to; the 
brewing of beer, sometimes spoilt 
by a servant’s carelessness; eels 
and trout to be sent to a neigh- 
bour; the buying of “ muffins for 
the kitchen quality ”; the mending 
of a bookcase by the local joiner; 
or a meeting with Mr. Salmon, 
who charged them a guinea for 
cleaning their teeth. 

The most enjoyable hours were 
spent in the library, a_ long, 
pleasant room with windows at 
either end; and illuminated at 
night by one of the earliest 
examples of concealed lighting. 
The curious visitor may still see it 
over the door—a rather cumber- 
some assembly of mirrors and 
lenses, which reflected the bril- 
liance of several wicks burning in 
oil through the coloured glass con- 
tainer. 

Here Sarah would sit drawing 
one of her exquisite maps or 
plans, while Eleanor read aloud 
for hours on end. The amount of 
literature avidly consumed by 
these two Blue Stockings was 
amazing. Here is a typical after- 
noon described by the diarist: 

“From half past two till three 
read Rousseau to my beloved. 
From five till eight read Rousseau 
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(finished the 14th tome) to my be- 
loved. She drawing her plan from 
eight till ten I read Madame 
Sévigné. A day of the most per- 
fect and sweet retirement.” 

Illness only deepened their devo- 
tion to each other. Lady Eleanor 
suffered from violent headaches, 
and was sometimes forced to spend 
the whole day in bed. Her friend 
stayed by her, for which the 
patient was deeply grateful: 

“ My Sally, my tender, my sweet 
love lay beside me holding and 
supporting my head till one 
o’clock, when I by much entreaty 
prevailed with her to rise and get 
her breakfast.” 

These two benevolent despots 
were loved (and feared!) by every 
poor man, woman and child in the 
district, to whom they dispensed 
coals, blankets and good advice. 
Miss Ponsonby kept the accounts, 
which consist largely of various 
smaH charities. 

One of the heaviest expenses 
was three guineas for the “ Pow- 
dered Hair Tax”. Upstairs in 
Miss Sarah’s bedroom, with its 
fascinating drop-bolt on the door, 
you may see the old Powder-closet 
in the corner. The ladies would 
ensconce themselves inside, some- 
what cramped, shut the door, and 
poke their heads through the hole 
so that the powder should not 
settle on their gowns. The tiny, 
cupboard-like recess is still lined 
with its original tapestry. 

As they grew older, they devel- 
oped many amusing eccentricities, 
dressing in such a masculine style 
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TWO LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 


that strangers often mistook them 
for men. They paid a visit to the 
local theatre once, when Charles 
Mathews, an Irishman, was acting 
there, and he was so convulsed 
with mirth at their grotesque 
appearance that he could hardly 
continue. 

They wore a multitude of 
brooches and rings, “and Lady 
Eleanor positively orders, several 
stars and crosses, and a red ribbon, 
exactly like a K.C.B.” It was said 
that the King of France sent her 
the Cross of St. Louis. 

Another of their peculiarities 
was a steadfast refusal ever to 
sleep in any but their own beds. 
Even after the great ball at Weston 
in 1819, which celebrated the birth 
of Lord Newport, they refused to 
stay, but sat bolt upright in the 
library, grimly waiting until the 
carriage was ready to drive them 
the long miles back to Llangollen. 

There is a pathetic water-colour 
in the library of the two ladies in 
old age, the one leading the other 
by the hand. Near by is a picture 
of their faithful Irish maid, Mary 
Caryll, sometimes known as 
“Molly the Bruiser”, on account 
of her hot temper. Out of her 
meagre wages (for the two friends 
were as poor as church mice), she 
managed to save enough to pur- 
chase the freehold of the cottage, 
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and present it to her beloved 
mistresses. 

The personality of the “ Ladies 
of Llangollen”, as they were now 
called, became famous far and 
wide, The main London-Holyhead 
road ran through the town; and 
curious visitors were always step- 
ping off the coach to enteriain the 
chatelaines of “Plis Newydd” 
with the latest gossip irom Dubt.n. 

Some of the greatest mea of the 
day paid their compliments to the 
“dear, inseparable inimitables ”, 
including Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Wordsworth, Madame de Genlis, 
Daniel O’Connell, the Duke of 
York and the young de Quincey. 
Walter Scott once dined there, 
too, and found the two o!d women 
“ fussing and tottering about their 
porch in the agony of expecta- 
tion, like a couple of hazy or 
crazy old sailors ”’. 

The Duke of Wellington man- 
aged to obtain a small pension for 
them of {160 a year. He also 
brought back several handsome 
presents from his Peninsula cam- 
paign, including huge panels of 
Cordova Spanish leather, whose 
rich golds, reds and tawny browns 
still gleam on wall and staircase. 

The two ladies put up a panel 
in the oak-room to commemorate 
his visit to dinner in December, 
1814. 


WANTED to build a new world: fewer architects and more 


bricklayers. 


“[M getting so fat that when I walk there’s a preamble to 


my constitution.” 








The mild-looking parson surprised 
Sir Martin Harvey! 


Limerick’s 
Charles 


VERY REVEREND 


HUNDRED years ago 
Charies Dickens published A 
Tale of Two Cities. The cen- 
tenary has an interest of its own 
right : it has a more localised and 
curious imterest because of its 
connection with a remarkable 
clergyman of the Church of 
Ireland, a canon of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Mary’s, Limerick. 

Thackeray wrote humorous 
metrical sallies about this parsonical 
link in the pages of Punch, Where 
does Dickens come in? 

Through the pen of his 
most notable dramatiser, Canon 
Frederick Langbridge, who gave 
to the world that most phenomen- 
ally successful of all melodramas, 
The Only Way—Sir John Martin 
Harvey’s stage version of the Tale 
of Two Cities. 

In Limerick old people still talk 
with affection of Canon Lang- 
bridge of St. John’s. Langbridge 
made his parish notable because 
of his own fascinating personality. 
A gentle and modest little scholar, 
his name still survives in the 


Link with 
Dickens 
R. WYSE JACKSON 


Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
for one couplet which is a hardy 
perennial in the sermons of most 
preachers— 


Two men look out through the 
same bars : 
One sees the mud, and one the 


Stars. 


We possess one volume of his 
ballads, The Power of Red 
Michael, published by Maunsell, 
that firm to which the Irish literary 
movement owes an enormous debt. 
They are vigorous and romantic 
poems—sometimes swashbuckling, 
sometimes tender, sometimes with 
an atmosphere of terror which re 
calls Edgar Allan Poe. 


And all through them there és | 


a strong sense of drama—even of 
violent melodrama. It was this 
quality which transplanted 
Dickens’ great old historical novél 
to the gas-lit boards of the Lyceum 
—and thence to practically every 
stage of every theatre in the 
English-speaking world. 

Not that he was eager for fame. 


Condensed from The Church of Ireland Gazette 

















Element Of Sour Grapes ? 


PERHAPS it is because the past cannot be brought back as the 

flowers of the season can that many people declare that 
they have no wish to live their lives over again. They know 
that the wish would be useless, and resign themselves to the 
terms on which life has been given to them. They may be 
nostalgic in their memories—but they realise that outside 
their memories nostalgia is a vain thing. 

Hence they comfort themselves with the reflection that all 
is for the best, and that they are much happier than they 
would be if by a miracle they were restored to childhood, 
picking wild strawberries on their grandfather’s farm or 
kicking a football about the school-yard. I wonder, however, 
whether there is not an element of sour grapes in this resig- 
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= The fact of his authorship of The had to be concealed because his 
Only Way was almost dragged bishop did not approve of the 
h the | from him. That is how the secret stage). This time, however, the 
came out. mixture did not seem to be as 
ve the In the green-room of the old before. In short, Eugene Aram 

Lyceum Theatre in London Sir looked like being a flop. 
of his John Martin Harvey was shaking At which point, in came a small 
Red his head over the text of a new clergyman with a big umbrella, 
unsell, play about Eugene Aram, fur- puffing somewhat (at which 
literary nished by a dramatist colourfully Harvey, ready always for the un- 
1s debt. known as Lieutenant-Colonel the expected, put his feet into a mus- 
ymantic | Rev. Freeman Wills. Somehow, tard bath). Then the clergyman 
rckling, | the script of Eugene Aram was began to talk theatre. (It was, of 
es with | mot nearly as thrilling and dash- course, Canon Langbridze.) 
nich re ing as it should have been. Martin Harvey listened to his 
The handsome profile of Martin uninhibited flow of chat, and 
_— | Harvey showed anxiety and irrita- realised that he possessed quite a 
of | ton. The play was flat, and it sense of theatre. Quite a sense— 
Fs should not have been. For the in fact, an altogether remarkable 
ime pe Rev. Lieutenant-Colonel had made imstinct for what audiences liked. 
splant a name for himself with cloak- On an impulse, Martin Harvey 
cal 0 and-dagger dramas; with blood read to him a deadly dull con- 
Lyceum) and thunder tales of action; with versation between Eugene Aram 
ily ores | torrid psychological conflicts and his blackmailer. “This won’t 
in the (aided somewhat, as he admitted, do,” said Harvey; “won’t do at 
for faaill by a mysterious and anonymous all.” Freeman Wills had been at 

or 


clergyman whose name, he said, 


his least’ inspired. Harvey wished 
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fervently that somebody could 
make it fizz and sparkle. The 
blackmailer scene somehow must 
be made more explosive. 

“Do you know,” said the 
Canon, “I think I can do it. Will 
you give me a few minutes alone 
in the garden?” 

Here Sir John Martin Harvey 
must be allowed to take over the 
story. For he told the tale with 
the skill of a successful actor- 
manager who was never known 
to throw away a line. 

“TI can see him now,” wrote 
Harvey, “his little black figure 
outlined against the white summer- 
house at the end of our garden. 

“Before this he took a solemn 
stand, his umbrella tucked care- 
fully under his arm, making it very 
difficult to manipulate the old 
envelove on which he was jotting 
down the speech, with a pencil held 
in the other hand, puffing gentle 
whiffs from his old blackened briar, 
quite unconscious of my wife and 
myself who clung together in the 
window. ... 
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“ At last, with a final cock of the 
head he turned, tripped up the 
path, and hopped into our draw- 
ing-room with a _ chirrup of 
triumph. ‘ Do you know,’ he said, 
‘I believe I’ve got it.’ 

“And then, seated on the 
edge of an insecure music stool, 
there issued from him a torrent of 
shocking invective, exploded in 
such magnificently consonantal 
sound as an orator seldom has a 
chance of getting his teeth into, 
and which on the first night at the 
old Avenue Theatre in Northum- 
berland Avenue, fairly brought 
down the house. 

“*Mr. Langbridge,’ suddenly 
exclaimed my wife, ‘I believe it 
was you who wrote that mag- 
nificent speech for Jack in the 
tribunal scene in The Only Way.’ 

“Caught as it were in the 
literary act, he gave us an arch 
look over the top of imaginary 
pince-nez, and blushingly owned 
the soft impeachment. 

“*Do you know, he said, ‘I 
believe I did’.” 


sane, 


“ Betty, I’m going to discharge our chauffeur. Four times 
in the last fortnight he almost killed me.” 
“ Give him another chance, dear.” 


Back-fire ! 


HE who shows passion tells his enemy where to strike him. 


A LEARNED man is an idler who kills time by study. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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TURN ABOUT 


THOMAS KELLY 


DO not suppose you ever 

heard a post office employee, 
on duty behind the counter, en- 
deavouring to boost business? 
Well, that happened, many years 
ago, in Drumderrigan, a seaside 
fesort on the west coast of 
Ireland. 

The post office was a cubicle 
at the end of a long counter in 
one of the village shops. The 
green signboard on the premises 
proclaimed, in large gilt letters, 
that Malachy Mullarkey was a 
general merchant. But the brack- 
eted sign beneath announcing 
“Post Office” was almost apolo- 
getic. 

During my holiday there I paid 
several visits to the post office. 
And I could hardly help noticing 
how quickly Mr. Mullarkey could 
adapt himself to his dual rdéles of 
sub-postmaster and retailer of 
miscellaneous merchandise. 

Behind the wire grille shutting 
off the public from the sanctum 
devoted to his post office activi- 
ties, he was the dry-as-dust 
Official He recited do’s and 
don’ts — especially don’ts — as 
assertively as a politician quoting 
some damaging extract from a 
speech by an opponent. I once 


heard him explaining why he de- 
clined to register a parcel: “ The 
regulations require that each and 
every knot in the twine tied 
round the package must be 
sealed, and a knot is a knot when 
I decide it is.” 

It may well have been that the 
sub-postmaster did not, so to 
speak, read the Riot Act so 
bluntly to his official clients who 
happened to be business cus- 
tomers. For the change in him 
when he moved from the post 
office end of his shop to his trade 
counter was surprising. 

With a bow that a shop-walker 
might envy, he could switch over 
to sales-talkk: “Yes, indeed, 
ma’am, we are stockists of the 
best brands only, in both boys’ 
and girls’ footwear. Now, let me 
see. Your bright little boy takes 
size um—er—sit down, sonny, till 
I try this one. No trouble at all, 
ma’am; isn’t that what I’m here 
Mic-ae 

“Fresh and fair as the daugh- 
ters of Erin, my dear sir, if you 
know the old song. The dew of 
the dawn is still sparkling on that 
cabbage. Boil it with a piece of 
Mullarkey’s prime bacon, and 
you’ve a dinner fit for a king, 
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even if you know no king fit for 
such a dinner. . .” 

Then for a short while one 
afternoon, it seemed to me that 
Mr. Mullarkey was mixing his 
réles—vainly trying to act as 
salesman in the post office sec- 
tion! 

That day, as I neared the post 
office, I saw someone trying to 
beat me to it. A tall man im a 
white coat hurried past delibe- 
rately, so as to reach the shop 
before I did. 

Now, you know how you start 
guessing what a man’s job is 
when you see him for the first 
time out of his usual setting. The 
man hurrying ahead was neither 
doctor, dentist, nor chemist. 
Butcher? No! Too pale-looking, 
and there were no stains on his 
white coat. An attendant at the 
brine baths on the end of the 
prom? Perhaps. Or he might 
ses 

Anyhow, he opened Mr. 
Mullarkey’s shop door, and hur- 
ried down ahead of me to the 
post office section of the counter. 
The shop was empty of customers, 
but its owner was writing behind 
the grille. 

He looked up, then rubbed Lis 
hands with a sort of gloating, 
rather than pleasant anticipation. 
As if he were saying to himself: 
“ Ha, ha, me boyo!” 

However, I'm not going back 
to the good old days long dead, 
when the penny stamp was 
purple, and the ha’penny stamp 
was red. Only to the era of two- 
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penny postage on letters. 

When he reached the grille the 
stranger said quickly: “A tup- 
penny stamp, if you please. And 
be quick, like a good man.” 

The sub-postmaster gave a 
gentle tug to the piece of string 
which tethered his spectacles to 
his left ear, tilted them a bit 
nearer the tip of his nose, 
and peered over them with a 
frown: “Only one little stamp, 
Alphonsus? Now, wouldn’t you 
consider buying a handy book of 
stamps? So compact, so neat, so 
saving of official as well as cus- 
tomer’s time. Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

“Yes, Denis, you told me that 
last time I was here. But I only 
need the: one stamp now, and I 
wish you’d be urgent about hand- 
ing it over; my time is limited.” 

At that point Mr. Mullarkey 
shot me a private wink which 
said, as clearly as any wink could: 
“Will you be a decent man now, 
and don’t interfere in this bit of 
business, and avoid being fussy 
for a couple of minutes? I'd like 
to handle this affair in my own 
particular way, so, if you wouldn’t 
mind, don’t cramp my style.” 

Then he turned to the white- 
coated one: “I hope there’s not 
all that urgency about the missive 
you’re about to post, Alphonsus? 
There’s no outward mail for four 
strong hours yet. So Id like to 
mention that numerous people 
come chasing back to me, after 
putting a letter in the box, gasp- 
ing: ‘Oh, could I ever get back 
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“ Ah-ah-ah—! You're asking questions.” 
Humour Variety 





a letter I just posted, Mr. M., be- 
cause I should have put that pos- 
tal order I bought into it?’ See 
what being in too big a hurry 
does to people. Are you quite 
sure you didn’t intend to enclose 
a postal order in said letter?” 

“Tm quite sure,” the customer 
confirmed. “If you’ll just give me 
one tuppenny .. .” 

“What a pity,” interrupted the 
sub-postmaster. “We stock a full 
range of postal orders, running 
from the humble tanner to the 
professional guinea. Didn’t some- 
one call a postal order the 
modest man’s cheque? You can 
even paste on the odd stamps to 
make up fractions of sixpence.” 

“Sure if I meeded a p.o. 
wouldn’t I ask for it?” the tall 
man retorted testily. “I need 
only the one stamp at present. So 


be as quick as you can, Malachy. 
There'll be one or two waiting 
for me, after the lunch-hour 
closing.” 

The official grinned: “And 
aren’t you well worth waiting for, 
Alphonsus, apart from the fact 
that you’ve only one temporary 
rival in the town? So, while 
you’re on the spot, think well as 
to what you need. What about a 
money order? More—more made- 
to-measure, like, than a postal. 
The small businessman’s cheque, 
officially guaranteed to be met. 
And the trifling commission we 
charge for issuing, checking, cash- 
ing, ’cet’ra. Do you not agree?” 

It was then that the man in 
front turned round, and peered 
pointedly at me. I translated the 
look as asking whether I had a 
tongue in my head, and if so why 
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didn’t I use it to protest against 
such wanton waste of my time by 
a persistent procrastinator, quite 
apart from the time of other 
people? 

My blank return glance was re- 
warded by another secret wink 
from the official before he ex- 
claimed: “Wait a minute, 
Alphonsus, wait a minute. Didn't 
you say your letter was urgent?” 

“TI told you five times I want 
to get it posted urgently, as I'm 
in a desperate rush to get back 
to my customers. Can I have that 
tuppenny stamp, please?” 

“Ah, why didn’t I think of it 
sooner?” Mr. Miullarkey asked 
himself placidly. “Sure the 
remedy for an urgent letter is 
plain as a pike-staff. Send it 
express. The extra fee? Heh, a 
few coppers that you’d put in a 
child’s hand, But see the special 
messenger waiting on tip-toe at 
the other end, to dash with your 
letter to the addressee! So—so 
post-haste. Would you contradict 
me in that, Alphonsus?” 

The white-coated man jerked 
his arm  convulsively: “My 
letter’ll be delivered game-ball, if 
only I could get it posted.” 

“And did you never hear of 
even the limited mail being de- 
layed?” the man behind the 
grille asked innocently. “ Delays 
occur. Aye, and even to express 
letters, so I'm going to advise 
the certain remedy against that. 
Send him a telegram. And him in 
this case embraces her. I’m 
speaking metaphorically of course. 
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The extra cost—trifling. But, 
what speed, what despatch, what 
importance there is about a tele- 
gram delivered by a boy in blue 
on a red bicycle? Don’t you agree 
with me?” 

What puzzled me was the re- 
markable patience still displayed 
by the customer, even when Mr, 
Mullarkey went on to suggest 
that he should telephone his cor- 
respondent. “Ill even ring the 
number for you, Alphonsus, and 
you'll have your answer on the 
spot. This is the age of speed, 
you know!” 

“And what if the man [m 
writing to is ten miles from the 
nearest telephone?” 

“The poor man.” The sub- 
postmaster shook his head sadly. 
“Still, while you're here, 
Alphonsus, what about opening a 
P.O. Savings Bank Account? 
There’s a gilt-edged security for 
you. Even if you only put in a 
fiver each month, for a start . . .” 

At last, the patience of the 
white-coated man gave out. “ The 
start I'm going to make now,” he 
said gruffly, “is back to my shop 
without the stamp I asked ten 
times for.” 

“Oh, you mean you really are 
in a hurry?” came impishly from 
the official side of the grille. 
“Sure I thought you were only 
being chatty, because you like to 
hear yourself talking. And you 
require one solitary stamp, face 
value two pence? There’s a silent 
comment, if you like, on the way 
the world is heading. Roland Hill 
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introduced penny postage, mark- 
ing a red-lette> day in the on- 
ward march of civilisation. Now, 
we're thrown back one hundred 
per cent. again, and progressing 
backwards. Don’t you agree with 
me?” 

There was no comment from 
the customer. With much fuss 
Mr. Mullarkey tore a stamp from 
the sheet and passed it outwards: 
“There you are, Alphonsus, one 
stamp of the designated value.” 

He took the silently-tendered 
coin and scrutinised it: “One 
threepenny piece, colloquially 
known as a thruppenny bit. One 
penny change. Audited and found 
correct. E. and O. E., which 
Means errors and omissions excep- 
ted. In other words, Alphonsus, 
if you didn’t pay me enough, you 
still owe me the balance.” 

“Thank you, Malachy.” 

“ Oh, don’t thank me. After all, 
what am I here for? To serve the 
public in my official capacity. A 
very good day to you, Alphonsus. 
But bear in mind all the other 
postal services I hold at your dis- 
posal, always available, always...” 

The man in white had closed 
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the door behind him before Mr. 
Mullarkey finished. 

Then the sub-postmaster bal- 
anced himself against the counter, 
and gave way to a gusty bellow of 
laughter. 

“ That's a chance I’ve been 
waiting for this many a day,” he 
chuckled. “ Thanks for letting me 
take it, when you must have 
thought I'd a screw loose. You 
saw himself, and he in such a 
ferocious hurry, moryagh! Well, 
the last time he had me where he 
wanted me, I was in a real hurry, 
but that never bothered him. I 
had to sit there helpless, and 
listen to reams of silly guff. All 
about what was wrong with the 
country, and fis cure for it. He 
levered me back in his chair, 
lathered me from ear to ear, and 
stood over me, pointing the razor 
at my throat every time he 
stopped to ask: ‘Do you not 
agree I’m right?’ He didn’t shave 
me so much as talk the bristle off 
my face. And there was I, telling 
myself silently: ‘Just you wait, 
me cloquent boyo! One fine day 
you'll have to listen to me. Turn 

about is fair play.’” 


¥ 


From the bedroom of the twin boys came the mingled 
sounds of loud weeping and hearty laughter. 
“What's the matter up there?” shouted mother. 
“ Nothing,” chuckled the hearty one, “only you gave 
Tommy two baths and I hadn’t any.” 


Clean Fun! 


WE can do a lot of good if we forget about who gets the 


credit. 

















THIS WAS HIS IDEAL WOMAN 


[ INTEND to give my idea of a woman; if it all answers 
any Original I shall be pleased. 

She is handsome, but it is a Beauty not arising from 
features, from Complexion and Shape. . . . "Tis the Sweet- 
ness of Temper, Benevolence, Innocence and Sensibility 
which a face can express, that forms her beauty. 

Her Eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she 
pleases; they command not by authority, but by virtue. . .. 
Her Stature is not tall. She is not made to be the admiration 
of everybody, but the happiness of one. She has all the 
Delicacy that does not exclude firmness. She has all the Soft- 
ness that does not imply weakness. 

Her Smiles are—inexpressible. Her Voice is a low, soft 
music, not formed to rule in public Assemblies, but to 
charm those who can distinguish a Company from a Crowd. 
It has this advantage: you must come close to her to hear 
it. 

She discovers the right and wrong of things not by 
Reasoning, but by Sagacity. She has a true generosity of 
Temper. 

She does not run with girlish eagerness into new friend- 
ships which, as they have no foundation in Reason, serve 
only to multiply and embitter Disputes. It is long before 
she chooses, but then it is fixed for ever, and the first hours 
of Romantic friendships are not warmer than hers after the 
lapse of years. 

EDMUND BURKE (1729-97) 


Her Finest Hour 


Nosopy knows what work women do in a house. Men would 
not be able to conceive their great plans without women. 
They would not be able to write poetry. Nobody can write 
poetry before breakfast. You have to have a boiled egg, and 
who is going to boil the egg if it isn’t a woman? 
Gilbert Chesterton wrote a poem about it when I told 
him. He called it The Ballad of the White Horse. 
MoNsIGNoR Joun O’Connor (“ Father Brown ”) 


NATURE makes boys and girls lovely to look upon so they 
can be tolerated until they acquire some sense.—W.P. 




































What is required is a better understanding of the 
Communist as a person ; this will be a big help in— 


Meeting the Challenge of 


Communism 


DOUGLAS HYDE 


N the first Sunday in May the 

British Communist Party 
organises each year a procession 
which makes its way across Central 
London and ends in Hyde Park. 
This annual event, as I know from 
my own Communist past, has 
something of a gala atmosphere 
about it. Its posters and banners 
are colourful and the tableaux are 
often dramatic and impressive. But 
it is also intended as a public 


demonstration of Communist 
strength. 
On my way to address a 


Catholic rally in honour of St. 
Joseph the Worker, I stopped to 
watch last year’s long procession 
pass Trafalgar Square. I had taken 
with me some one who had never 
before seen Communists in the 
mass. She was disturbed and 
frightened by what she saw. 

By this I do not mean that she 
detected some ill-concealed bombs 
or guns protruding from Com- 
munist pockets. Nor was it that 
the people she saw marching by 
were frighteningly depraved or 
vicious in appearance. Indeed, they 


all looked likeable and normal. If 
there was anything abnormal about 
them at all it was simply that they 
were so obviously earnest, keen 
and purposeful, whereas the 
majority of their non-Communist 
fellows are not. 

Yet these were people who 
were so confirmed in their Com- 
munism that they had stayed in 
the Party when thousands of 
others were leaving it shocked and 
stunned by the Russians’ brutal 
suppression of the Hungarian 
People’s Rising. 

Communism’s ability to attract 
to its ranks potentially good 
people, full of good intentions, is 
not just a British phenomenon. 
Nor is it a Western one. It exists 
wherever the Communist Party is 
found. 

During a recent tour of the 
Far East I was given the oppor- 
tunity of meeting the top leaders 
of various Asian Communist 
Parties who are now in jail, and 
of studying the case histories of 
others. 

They were types I knew well. 


Condensed from The Far East 
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The things which sent them into 
Communism were those which, 
years ago, sent me there too. Many 
of these leaders were of middle- 
class origin. They had never 
known poverty in their own lives, 
nor been at the receiving cad of 
social injustice, when they gave 
their allegiance to the Communist 
cause. They joined, not because of 
evils or deprivation which they 
themselves had suffered, but be- 
cause they were concerned at the 
hardships endured by others. 

I recall in particular the case 
history I was given of one man 
who seemed to me to typify Com- 
munist leaders everywhere in the 
Free World. He was, in fact, a 
middle-class Chinese. But he 
might just as easily have been an 
Occidental. In his youth, he had 
been profoundly disturbed by the 
ignorance, poverty, and sheer 
misery of many of his compatriots 
in the British colony which was 
his home. So he was already in 
revolt against social injustice when 
he set out for London to com- 
plete his studies. At university he 
dabbled in labour politics. 

Gradually he was drawn into 
organisations which concerned 
themselves with the fight against 
poverty, backwardness, and 
colonialism. There he met his first 
Communists. He was attracted to 
them because of the degree of 
dedication and devotion which 
they showed for their cause. They 
were the tireless workers inside 
every organisation he joined. 

Vhen he returned home he 
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might have carved out a good 
career for himself. Instead, he 
shared a single room with a friend, 
gave most of his time to voluntary 
work for the cause which he had 
made his own, and lived in con- 
stant fear of arrest and imprison- 
ment. 

The inevitable happened. To- 
day he sits in an Oriental jail, 
watching the years go by. His 
government dare not release him 
because they know he would re- 
turn to his illegal Communist 
activities. And he steadfastly clings 
to those ideas which in the modern 
world are more dangerous than 
bombs. 

That is not the case history of a 
vicious man, a bad man, or one 
who is hungry for power or 
privilege. He could have those 
things tomorrow if he were to re- 
nounce his Communism and be- 
come a “respectable” politician 
or a successful professional man. 

In another Oriental prison I 
met the women members of the 
political bureau of the Communist 
Party. One of them stands out in 
my memory. When I talked to 
her she criticised the Church and 
reaffirmed, rather sadly, her 
atheism. Yet what I remember 
about her in particular, and what 
makes me think of her time after 
time, day after day, is the fact 
that she was quite clearly one of 
the most deeply spiritual people I 
have met in a life which has taken 
me among the people of almost 
every country in the world. 

It was pity and compassion as 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGE OF COMMUNISM 


well as hatred of injustice which 
drove her into the ranks of the 
Communists. There she learned 
her Marxism, became an atheist, 
was committed to policies of ruth- 
lessness and had stood four-square 
with the Party ever since. 

I have sometimes heard people 
quote the saying that “we must 
try to hate the sin but love tic 
sinner” as though this was a 
difficult counsel to put into action. 
In my experience, it is not difficult 
when it is applied to Communism 
and Communists. 

Because I spent so many years 
among the “sinrers” it is, per- 
haps, easier for me to love them 
than it is for some people. Those 
outside can observe only their least 
lovable characteristics and the de- 
plorable consequences of their 
actions, Working with them one is 
more conscious of their sense of 
dedication and of the residue of 
idealism which survives in even 
the toughest of Bolsheviks. 

Now, as a Christian, I find it is 
easy enough to hate Communism, 
in particular because of what it 
does to the people who become 
Communists. Each one is a human 
tragedy. That is why, I suppose, 
it is so easy to feel compassion 
for them. 

Perhaps the most evil thing 
about Communism in practice is 
the way in which, in a material- 
istic age, it takes young idealists 
who are full of a genuine desire 
to change the world, uses all that 
is good in them for its own pur- 
poses, and then proceeds to equip 
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them with the most dangerously 
materialistic creed of all time. 

Just as it is the small element 
of truth which exists in even the 
most outrageous Communist pro- 
paganda that gives it its success, 
sO it is its ability to use good men 
with good qualities that gives 
Communism its dynamism. 

What is it in Communism that 
gives it its attraction today? In the 
Western world, hatred of war and 
acceptance of the Communists’ 
specious claim to be the only ones 
who are sincerely for peace still 
bring many recruits to the Party. 
So does disillusionment with 
“capitalist” politics and politicians. 

Many members of the privileged 
classes and privileged nations have 
what may best be called a collec- 
tive bad conscience at the exist- 
ence of poverty in a world of 
plenty. The greater the advances 
made by science and technology, 
the greater also is their sense of 
guilt that there should be millions 
of people who still suffer from 
chronic malnutrition. 

Paradoxically, many of the best 
among those who turn to Com- 
munism are in revolt against the 
materialism of our age—even 
though, after a period of indoc- 
trination, they themselves become 
dialectical materialists. 

So long as social and racial 
injustices continue in the 
“ Christian” countries there are 
likely to be young people who feel 
themselves to be in revolt against 
society. In the modern world the 
young rebel drifts, or is drawn, 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


interest and a seust for any would-he 
student of Irish history, Modern history, 


THE 








CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun v. PRenosaswer 


This classic work, first printed in 1845 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lioyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
n order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem, The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
jecision then taken to withhold the payment: 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromweilian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


up to Hitler’s campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
an offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite fran'dy planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race, Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, an only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors, 
The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 13 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 
524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Boundin cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packiny 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 4; 
Parkgate Strest, Dublia, 
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almost inevitably towards Com- 
munism, 

Within the Communist Party 
the lonely and reserved find com- 
radeship. Those who feel that they 
do not “belong” are led by 
Marxist indoctrination to feel that 
they are part of a significant, pur- 
poseful, world-wide crusade. Men 
with inferiority complexes are 
brought to believe that they are 
part of a small group who will 
change the world. This is full of 
lessons for Christians. 

In the Communist countries, 
the hope of power, position and 
privilege of a sort may attract 
some to the Party. This is cer- 
tainly the case, for example, in 
Hungary, where the Communist 
Party’s ranks became filled with 
people who had joined it for the 
most unworthy reasons. The 
People’s Rising was a consequence 
of this. 

But in the majority of the Com- 
munist countries membership of 
the Party is regarded as a high 
honour, difficult to achieve and 
still more difficult to live up to. 
This is particularly true of Russia 
and China. 

Quite deliberately, the total 
membership of the Party is kept 
small. From time to time new 
members are admitted on a mass 
scale; then comes a process of 
purging, which continues until it 
has been once again reduced to a 
hard core of people who are pre- 
pared to do anything, go anywhere 
for the cause. 

By this means, despite the 


corruption by power of sections of 
the top leadership, the Party in 
Russia and China is still able to 
draw upon approximately the same 
human qualities, the same idealism 
as it uses in the Free World. 

In the newly developed areas, 
which are the ones where the 
appeal of Communism is greatest 
today—and which incidentally are 
the great mission areas of the 
Church—the Party draws upon 
all those elements I have listed as 
playing a part in the psychology 
of the Western Communist. 

If social and racial injustices 
and personal frustration exist in 
the West, they are to be found in 
far greater proportions in the un- 
committed countries. 

In addition, in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East, Latin America, 
nationalism lies ready to hand for 
the Communists to use. The same 
resentments that drive men to ex- 
treme nationalism drive them also 
to Communism. It is easy, there- 
fore, for Communists to exploit 
resurgent nationalism. When these 
two causes, both charged with 
emotionalism, are linked together 
they become the most dynamic 
political force in the world today. 

The politically conscious sec- 
tions of the coloured nations of 
the world are resentful at being 
treated as “ inferiors.” They have 
learned how other nations live and 
can now make comparisons. This 
adds to their sense of grievance 
and to the urge to produce rapid 
change. 

There is nothing wrong in men 
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in such circumstances dreaming of 
a better life for their people, one 
which compares favourably with 
the best that can be found any- 
where. When this dream comes 
into conflict with the inevitability 
of gradualness and similar hard 
realities of life it cam make the 
acceptance of Communism casy 
and almost certain. 

I repeat, the motivation of most 
of the Communist leaders, and 
their followers, whom I have met 
in such countries is much the 
same as that of their comrades of 
the West. 

At the grass-root level it is 
identical. In either case they are 
invariably _ spiritually hungry 
people who make their Commun- 
ism into a sort of substitute re- 
ligion. 


Modest McCormack 


That is why it is as dangerous 
as it is unchristian to think and 
talk of the “Commies” with hatred 
and contempt, Collectively and 
individually they are formidable 
opponents—and this is particularly 
true in the mission areas. But they 
are types whom we should be able 
to understand. 

Total dedication is not a Com- 
munist monopoly. We have our 
totally dedicated people too. The 
desire to change the world is felt 
by the Christian as well as by the 
Communist. 

What is required, if the chall- 
enge-of Communism is to be met, 
is a better understanding of the 
Communist as a person and the 
greatest possible understanding, 
too, of the methods, tactics, aims, 
and evils of world Communism. 


Parry Jones, the Welsh tenor, tells a story about John 
McCormack, which is typical of the great Irish singer’s 


innate modesty. 


Parry, with the Welsh choir, was singing at a big Red 





Cross concert in the Carnegie Hall, New York, in a pfo- 
gramme that was packed with star names, including Caruso 
and McCormack. When Jones and McCormack, who were 
friends, had sung, they went into the auditorium to hear 
Caruso sing, and then John turned to Parry and said: “I 
think we both ought to give up.” 

GEORGE BAKER in Columba 


WE are moving forward at twice the speed of sound and 
half the speed of sense. 


JiME waits for no man, but it sometimes hesitates a bit for 
a woman of 39. 


E next (May) issue of THe IrisH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, April 30th. 
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: Our Postbag 


Saute rrom Texas >—“‘I have heen wanting to 

ank you for a long time and also pat you on 
the back for the wonderful magazine that you 

blish monthly,” writes Dom Patrick Hiannen, 
3.B.. 509 West Magnolia, Fort Worth 4, 
Texas “T am only serry that I did not hear of 
The Irish Digest a few years sooner. I like your 
articles, they are Irish throughout, full of interest 
and Irish wit. 

‘*My grandmother and grandfather came om 
Sligo. My grandfather worked tor the Sheffield 
Steel Co. They sent him to Englend just bef ore 
my father was born. When my father was about 
four years old the company sent my grandfather 
to Canada, then he was transferred to Chicago, 
ii., and finally he settled down in Columbus, 
. where I was born quite a few years later 
orry to say, as it happens to most of the 
gons and daughters of the Fmerald Isle, my 
grandparents never got to make a trip back to 
Ireland. I was privileged to visit Ireland last 


ennmnnn 











summer. Throw friends of my parish I was 
esented the monry to mg<e a pilgrimage to 
Ccanies and Rome From Rome I flew to 


Ireland. ‘This was a trip that | had dreamed of 
for many years. 
“ Although it rained most of the time I was in 
Ireland | still enjoyed my five-day stay, and I 
an to come back as soon as I can and spend a 
ee time.’ 


* 


PAGING Patrick KAVANAGH (continued) :—A 
Dublin-born reader, Gerald A. ock, Los 
Angeles, California, has e hard things to say 
about poet Patrick Kavanagh's article, ‘‘New 
York Panorama,”’ im a recent issue 

“The picture of New York drawn by Kavan- 
agh is so spurious it is not even funny. His sole 
in “ssion seems to be of whiskey. Probably 





} ression was formed in a haze of the stuff 
or possibly ‘ the morning after Beer is the 
staple a'’coholic drink of America 
opinion there is a little fear of whiskey : 
too potent, or at any rate it is a drink to be 
treated with respect, which is more than we d 
in Ireland. It is ridiculous to say the averac 
American cannot afford it. With waces as } 
as they are, the workingman can drink what he 
likes, own a home and a car and not have his 
far suffer because he drinks whiskey 















He says ‘a man drinking triples in the Bronx 
may arouse resentment and maybe get him 
Mi Finn. * ‘This is hilarious I lived im the 
Bronx for 14 months, and, being born and | i 
in Dublin, | was a whiskey-drinker. Every night 
and particularly at weekends | visited a goodly 
mu er of bars never once 


have I 5s the 
tin what anybody « rir 





of no 














ere let me say 
ie and friendship one meets 
with in American bars. One Desnendan ¢ (Geo 
of t Concor Jamaica Av Jan Long 
Island), was directly responsible for getting 
a $2 a-week job 


Ihe only worthwhile writing in this article 
for which I give credit is the description of the 
island of Manhattan, Long Island, and the lay- 
out of the streets and avenues. 


“The Irish Dicest is treasured by many of us 
here in Los Angeles; in fact, it was introduced 
to me by a Polish lady. It occurs to me that the 
opportunity for you to do good for Ireland is 
almost unlimited. Please consider more artic 
describing modern Dublin, rural Ireland in 
1959, and what is happening in the art world. 
We have no publicity whatever here to attract 
tourists to the ['merald Isic, and knowing my 
native country intimately | believe vivid descri 
tions of Glengariffe, Killarney, etc. would he 
tremendously. 

“Perhaps some co-operation on the part of the 
Irish Tourist Association would be possitie. We 
have beauty, scenery, old castles, innumerable 
things to attract of which little is known in this 
country. ‘Those of us who were born in Ireland 
would read avidly of the changes, progress, gov- 
ernment, etc 

“As one of the original Abbey Players, for 
1 pers mally would like to know is the 
The atre stil alive, where are such artists 
my o —~- Frank and Harry O"’ Donovan, 
Stanley ything and everything of this 
nature would be a absorbing interest 

“As for Mr P utrick Kavanagh, please ask him 
to catch the first plane for Brazil and get lost 
among those 30,000,000 nuts.” 


as Jim: 
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IRELAND AND GrTtTysspuRG :—“Did you ever 


visit the battlefield at Getryaburg (Pennsyl- 
vania)?”’ asks a l'\rooklyn reader, m L. Shine, 
Ne—not so far. We haven't even been in the 


United States | 

But Torn goes on to tell us that he fownd a 
most interesting memorial there. It takes the 
i of a Celtic 


form cross erected on a plinth, and it 
commemorates the Irish Brigade of the Unica 
Army mmanded at the ti:ne of the battle by 
a Galway man, Colonel Patrick Kelly (in succese 


sion to Brigadi Thomas I. Meagher), 

The battle of Gettysburg, fought on July 1-3, 
1863, and the subsequent surrender of Vicks- 
burg on July 4, were of course the turning point 
in the Ciwil War 














Sad to relate, Colonel Kelly was killed at 
Petersburg, a year later. 
* 
ORIGIN OF OREGON Remember that para- 
graph we had on the origin of Oregon recently ? 
Wel Mr n J. Holmes, State Auditor, 
Helena, M ends us this brief (if not 
exac tly illus inatiog) note on the subject 
“An Irishman beating his way on foot from 
Salt Lake to Butte (Montana), along the railroad 


‘Oregon Short Line,’ slept alongside the tracks, 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
UERIES concermme the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declarataen of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive dauy, musnly from the 
Un s 
Will Ame rican readers please not at 
coptes stze 24° x 36" ave available at 32.59 
each, post free. A smaller size 11° *15 





costs $1.0 
Both are available from the publtshers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 


Street, Dublin. 
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and on awaking, he began spelling the writing on 
railroad cars on the track ‘O-R-E-G-O-N.’ 

“* “Oregon,” he said. ‘When I knew him in the 
Old Country, he had not a place to park his 
goat; now he has a string of railroad cars.’ ” 

Mr. OQ” Re had certamly travelled far! 
Which smiioens : now that space travel prom- 
ises to become a reality, what about staking a 
national claim to Orion ? We venture the sug- 
gestion that an O’Ryan (or plain Ryan) should 
be packed into the first rocket bound for that 
farflung constellation. 
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He’s Never Scatpen ANyYsovy >—‘“Why the 

are your young people leaving Ireland ?” 
Robert A. Detwiler, 13513 Gratiot Road, Hem- 
lock R. % 1, Michigan, U.S.A., demands to 
know 


“With what little I've read of your lovely 
little island, I'd be inclined to emigrate to Ire- 
land. The pioneering spirit is now dead in the 

,and I cannot help but think of how exciting 
it would be to help to build on the foundations 
of freedom which you so valiantly won from the 
English. 

“Too many of your people seem to think that 
the end of the war with England brought to an 
end the fight to remain independent from Eng- 
— : Poor young fools! Why do they 

ve?” 


Robert tells us that he lives in (by U.S. stand- 
ards) a medium-sized city in what might be 
called the centre of the state of Michigan. 
“Actually I live just outside of Saginaw in a tiny 
village called Hemlock. I drive daily to work 
in Saginaw. If you look at a map of North 
America you will see two peninsulas jutting out 
into the Great Lakes... . 

“*Like most Americans, I come of a variety of 
Mational ancestries. My mother, who is from 
the southern state of Arkansas, is half-Irish, 
half-Cherokee Indian. (I don’t carry a toma- 
hawk, nor have I ever, tempting as it may have 
been, scalped anyone.) Her mother and father 
were each half-Irish, half-Cherokee Indian. My 
father had an Irish mother and a French-Cana- 
dian father. (My last name is French, not 
German, for which it is frequently mistaken.) 
O'Donovan, O’Moyne and Sutton are names 
from my mother’s side of the family ; they came 
from Clare—so the story 


in the family goes. 
The Irish name on my father’s side of the 
family was O'Shea, and they came (this we 
know for sure) from a town called Tuam, 


County Galway.” 

Robert would like to correspond with some- 
one living in Ireland. He is 27 years old, a 
bachelor and a Catholic. An amateur writer 
(unpublished as yet), he speaks “fair” Latin- 
American Spanish (it's slightly different from 
that spoken in Europe). He reads a great deal: 
all types of fiction as well as history (the his 
tories of Ireland and North, South and Central 
Ame Tica.) 

He works at an hourly rate of $1.35 per hour 
in a furniture factory (a job which ,o does not 
like, but he must earn a living). He graduated 
from high school, otherwise he is largely self. 
educated. “Oh, yes! I'm not much to look at,” 
he concludes. 

a 


CALLING ALL O’RourKes :—Can 
help Father John O’Rourke, 
Wichita Falls, ‘'exas ? 


any reader 
P.O. K 394% 


He is trying to locate relatives of his grand- 
father, who, be it noted, was born in England. 

Father O” Rourke would welcome corres; 
dence from all O’Rourkes who read this. 


oe 


LINCOLN THE FRONTIERSMAN :—A Chicago 
reader, H.P.M., sends us this clipping from 
M ainliner, published by the United Air Lines, 
Chicago : 

‘Katherine Burke was a country school teacher 
for whom each westward movement of the 
American frontier created a new mission. Her 
carecr began in Kansas in the 1880s, then took 
her to Arizona, Nevada and Alaska. Finally, she 
crossed the Pacific to bring American principles 
to y vuthful Hawaiians. 

“Katherine Burke's guiding spirit was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in whom she saw the American 
ideal epitomised. When she died in 1938, she 
left $8,c00 for a tall statue of Lincoln to be 
placed on the lawn of her last school at Ewa, 
a sugar refinery town on the island of Oahu. 

“Executors of her estate soon found os 
$8,000 fell far short of the amount meee Aas 
such a statue. Letters went to leading sc - 
around the world with no response unti 
Avard Fairbanks, a noted American sculptor, 
accepted the commission. With virtually no 
payment beyond material costs, Dr. Fairbanks 
created one of the great artistic portrayals of the 
Emancipator 1 in ‘Lincoln the Frontiersman.’ 

“Each February 12, and particularly this year 
(the 150th anniversary of Lincoln's birth), black- 
eyed children of half a dozen Pacific races honour 
his memory with songs, bright flower leis and 
reading of the Gettysburg address. One wonders 

what Lincoln might have thought of this unique 
observance of his birthday on a bright to 
day in Hawaii.” 

Was Katherine Burke born in Ireland ? this 
reader wants to know. Well, if she wasn’t, it is 
pretty certain that her immediate ancestors were. 
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Wao ts AurHor? :-—A Leyton (London) reader 
is anxious to trace the author ot the following 
poem. ‘‘It’s not a great poem,” he comments, 
“but it appeals to me very much.” 


THE TYPIST’S PRAYER 
Dear Lord, I just don't have the time 
To say an asptratio 


n 
My t shorthand and the rest 
Eeallen, ali meditation. 


I'd like to say a prayer or two 

While toorking through the day, 
But “ Yours received” and ‘‘We regret” 
Are always in the way. 


I know that You will understand 
And bless a girl who tries ; 

So, if it’s all the same to You, 
Dear Lord, we'll compromise. 


Each time I type a manuscript, 
I'm praying on the keys, 
The M's are all “Hail Mary'?” 


And the G's are “Glory Be’s,” 
And when I make a memo, Lord, 
I'a pray to You again 


‘Laudate,” 


Each word twill mean 


Each period ‘‘ Amen.” 











Twenty years of hectic Irish life 
graphically presented in . . 


CAMPS ON THE 
HEARTHSTONE 


Giants of those years are vividl 
, y y 
portrayed in their words and actions 


The Irish Independent says : 
there is incident with excitement 
in abundance . . . it is a story that caught 
the true atmosphere o: those exciting 
years. It is a healthy tale that will be 
enjoyed.” 


The Irish News : 

“ Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother 

It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of great- 
mess...."’ ** On the whole it is a briskly 
moving story for Irish boys or girls 
well worthy of a place on our book- 


shelves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 

“* Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the slums 
of country and city. Romantic love and 
something else give fire where the 
narrative lags. Camps on the Hearthstone 
recreates the atmosphere of Dublin 
before and during the stirring days of 
the ‘ Rising.’”’ 


The Irish Press : 
“ The great virtue of Patrick Hogan’s 
novel is that it passionately and vividly 
recalls a man’s own memories of the 
days that led to the Great Strike of 1913, 
and that it pays ungrudging tribute to 
the men of 1913 whose courage did so 
much to create the mental climate that 
made possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will hold 
most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph 
“ The characters are superbly drawn.” 
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